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“AGRICULTURE, 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
HOW TO MAKE THEBEST BUTTER. 

There is only one way to make good butter, 
though many new ways have been published, 
and are daily published. The best butter has 
long since been made, and is now made. The 
thing is to find out this old and present way, 
and cast aside all new-fangled ways. 

There is noend to the difference in quality of 
butter. Enter the market, and you will find it 
to your satisfaction. This has been so alwaye, 
and will always be so until people learn to make 
it alike, on the best models, and that is’ the one 
general model the world over, in the West as 
well as in the East, in Europe as in America:— 
We cannot change'the making of butter to suit 
the climate: we must ‘suit ‘the climate to 
the butter, for there is absolutely only one way 
And how is that? 

First, there must be cleanliness in everything, 
for there is nothing that so takes on the odors 
that come in contact with it as butter, and 
holds them there, not in solution, but mixed, 
to be felt the moment they touch the palate. 

These odors must be kept out. 

How? By keeping them away—by keeping 
the butter where there are none, and—which is 
the great important thing—by observing clean- 
liness in making the butter. | 

Here is where butter-makers fail. They are 
in the habit of being slovenly, many-of them: 
and this habit is readily extended to the butter 
—hence, bad butter. Why, even a new firkin 
must be treated before it is fit to receive the 
butter: if not, it will impart its flavor. Buy 
your butter of the merchant where it is kept in 
rolls in a firkin, and you will be sure of having 
the firkin taste, even if the roll has been in on- 
ly aday ortwo. 

Where pans are not thoroughly steamed and 
cleansed, so that they are clean, and nothing 
else, the butter will be affected, just as surely 
as it is made in this manner. So with the 
churn, which must be particularly kept clean 
—always something of a job. It must be steam- 
ed and scrubbed, and kept—clean. The rules 
are severe; but this is the thing that will make 
‘butter, such as it should be. 

In milking, great care must be taken—which 
js not generally the case. Some care is taken: but 
this will not do. In stables, what filth is permit- 








‘ted.’ Tt is enough to make a person gag just at 


the thought of it. 
60 sensitive is milk. 
A bad habit is, milking with wet teats. Those 


Even a hair has ‘ite effect, 


droppings (from the hands) which we so much 
‘witness, must be discontinued: and dry milk- 


ing is the only remedy. Even then the dry 
scales must not be permitted to fall into the 
~ pail—the pail must be kept to one side. 


»,. Never milk in a rain. 


Keep your milk, as we have before said, in 
a clean place, where the air is free from impuri- 
ties. A root cellar, therefore, is not the place 
for milk; a:mouldy; cellar is not; neither is a 


milk, Your jailer must be poreebat is inev- 
oe 

The temperature should be about 55°. A 
variation of five degrées either way, will not 
much influence the milk. Tn about 24 hours 
the cream will be about all at thetop. If not, 
and the milk is yet sweet, leave a little longer, 
but never till the milk thickens—that is one 
step too far. You do not get any the more 
butter; but you do get less sweet. It never 
tails. 
proaches the 24 hours; and when right, when 
just on the point of turning, skim, and churn 
at once. Do not keep to turn sour, which it 
willin a few hours if you do not churn it at 
once. 

Take the butter out immediately. Work it 
slowly with cool, clean water. Did we say clean? 
we mean pure. Sofi water should be used, as 
the acids, which always prevail in hard water, 
will be taken up by the butter to'a greater or 
less extent. 

“You are now in the nicest opération of the’ 
whole system of butter-making. If you work too 
much, you will break the “thread,” or globulés, 
that compose the butter, that form its texture. 
These little globules contain the butter oil. 
When broken, your butter is grease—that ac- 
counts for the greasy butter you meet with.— 
These little balls (which a microscope will 
show you) must be kept whole—and it can be 
done only by working the butter carefully, 
slowly, till the milk is all out. This is as indis- 
pensable to good butter as warmth to a live 
body. The milk must be worked out, all. If 
you do not work it out, it will have the effect 
of all butter-milk—it will turn sour—turn sour 
in the butter; and what butter do you sup. 
pose you will have? Precisely that which you 
have in the summer after it is a few weeks old, 

according to the weather. It is the butter-milk 
souring that hastens the spoiling of the butter. 
Let every particle, then, be taken out, so that 
crystal beads, instead ‘of cloudy drops, orna- 
ment it. 

About an ounce of ptre rock salt to the 
pound sliould be used.’ Some prefer more, 
some lessf; it is a mere matter of taste—as it 
is not the salt that preserves the butter, but the 
purity of the butter itself. Salt only adds flav- 
or. Use nothing else fo flavor. When salted, 
set away for aday. Then work again till the 
butter is allofone color and consistency. 

Pack in clean, tight jars, or firkins. Jars 
(earthen) are best; though wood will do. Ash 
is generally considered best. The point is, you 


‘l'want to avoid the taste of the wood. To this 


end, water is kept in the tub for several days.— 
Some slightly scorch the inside—this is effectu- 
al. Charcoal is an absorber ofimpurities. Thus 
charred vessels are used to, keep water. . It can 
thus be kept fresh for a long time. 

. Pack solid.;, and, immediately. after each 
packing, spread.a cloth over, thoroughly satu- 
rated with brine.. When filled, cover with the 
cloth well dampened, and follow with salt well 
put on, to bealso kept damp. Then keep in, a 
cool place, of as uniform.a temperature,as pos- 





sible, avoiding dampness and bad odors, ; . 


Examine your milk, therefore, as it ap-|0 





| “But this is too much trouble.” 

~ Phat is your look out; not ours. We only 
tél you how to make good butter—the very 
best. We will also tell you that the industri- 
ousand neat make it so; and it is from them 
that we get our good butter. 

As to climate—it is of course more difficult 
to Make géod butter in 2 warm than a cool 
climate. A cool cellar is always a necessity ; 
the windows thrown open in cool weather (cool 
ts especially), and closed when warm winds 
prevail. Still warm weather does not affect a 
céllarso much. But the warm wind will blow 
out the heavier, cool air. 

A great aid to cold water, is an ice-house.— 
We may call it indispensable to.a dairy ina 
warm climate. 

‘One step farther, and we have occupied the 
Whole ground. Pastures should be free from 
séented weeds, or anything that imparts flavor 
té‘mnilk, and htnce to butter. No flavor, hcw- 
evet good, is allowed in the presence of butter. 
WEWiint-only the butter flavor. The teed, the 
water, then, should be pure. 

Such a practice is sure of success, both in 
price and in profit, Eastern DairyMAn. 





—~> -0 
: MULCHING. 

Mulching is the farmer’s hold in the West. 
The heat is great, and drouth 1s one of the ac- 
companiments. The soil is rich, and manuring 
is not so absolutely necessary asin the East: for 
many crops the soil is sufficiently rich with us. 
It is also mellow and readily worked ; butit re- 
quires more mulching than in the East. This, 
it requires here, and is an absolute necessity: 
the farmer should make it a chief point of at- 
tention. Mulch with manure, or straw, or 
straw and manufe well: worked together, as is 
the case with stable manure. And always be 
sure to have the goil mellow. ' This, in addi- 
tion with a light:mulch, will give the air a 
chance to circulate through the ground and 
improve it. 


LARGE AND SMALL CLOVER. 

There are prejudices connected with these 
two elovers. Each, has its advocates. We 
must lay aside these things and look to the true 
merits—which each has. 

For raising pure clover, the small is prefer- 
able—decidedly. It starts up earlier in the 
spring, and matures sogner, being fit for the 
scythe in June, hence ¢alled June clover, It 
may even be harvestcd earlier with us. Two 
crops, may thus readily bé- harvested, and a good 
after-math ,secured besides, for protection of 
the, plant from. frost duting the winter and 
spring. Besides, the small.clover is more suc- 
culent and tender than the large; is finer; 
forms better hay for stock; \and for milk is un- 
surpassed by any forage plant, 

The larger clover should\be raised where 
Timothy i is wanted. i in the hay, as it will mature 





All clover 
which is too 
othy is not 


should be cat in early bloaso 
soon with the small, as’ the 
even headed out. 












small, in its long, large roots, whieh penetrate 
deeply, drawing strength from the far under 
soil, and eurichibg the ground, and enriching 
the upper soil by the manure of its roots. 

Plaster (gypsum) is the especial friend of 
clover. In the East it is considered indispensa- 
ble to the high suecess of this crop. It should 
be used, even, if difficult of access. Half a bush- 
el to the acre will do, if no more can well be 
obtained, though a bushel is better. 

The country is largely indebted for its pros- 
perity to clover. Jn some localities it forms 
the chief staple of profit, both for plowing un- 
der and for forage. On land inaccessible to ma- 
nure, as high uplands, sow the large kind, and 
plow in a full crop, using plaster to aid its 
growth. 


KEEP THE GROUND STIRRED. 

There is nothing like it. It not only des- 
troys the weeds, but it keeps the soil moist.— 
Plowing or cultivating hoed crops once or twice 
in @ season, as is commonly done, is not 


enough. “The ground should be’stirred once or 


twice a week all summer, if the crops will per- 
mit it. It is almost indispensable to stir the 
soil after every rain—to prevent the formation 
ofa hard crust on the surface. 

Jethro Tull used to think that constant stir- 
ring of the soil, would dispense with the neces- 
sity of using manure. In this he was mistaken 
—though, by this constant cultivation of the 
soil, it drew a greater amount of fertile elements 
from the atmosphere, and consequently would 
keepin a fertile state a vrs time and produce 
greater crops. : 

A mellow soil Biedthes, so to diene It takes 
in the air; and the air imparts its virtue to it. 
Hof*air, as in summer, especially in a drouth, 
contains more moisture, owing to its expansion, 
than cool air, and hence imparts moisture. But 
this it cannot do, if the ground is hard. 


MAKING CHEESE. 

Rules for tle making of cheese may be writ- 
ten down; but they can, at the best, only fur- 
nish the idea. Actual practice, hand-test, is 
requisite to learning the art of cheese-making, 
whether in factory or otherwise. The best way 
to do in a locality where there is no dairying, 
is to secure a practical cheese maker, - Do. not 
attempt to make cheese unless you practically 
and thoroughly understand the process. If you 
do, loss will be the reeult. The trade (it is a 
critical trade) learned at once, in the commence- 
mentof the undertaking, is the true way. 


QUALITIES OF CATTLE. 

Ayrshires for cheese; Devons for butter; and 
Alderneys for cream. .These, on the best native 
stock, will improve. The improved Short Horns 
combine these qualities to a large extent, and 
are, besides, superior~for beef. When we say 
the Alderneys for cream, we mean the richest 
cream, not the most, as less milk is given by 
them than by the Devons, and less butter made 
from.a cow. For the farmer who has but few 
cows, the improved Short Horns are the best, 
as they combine tore or less the good qualities. 
Excellent for milk, they are still more so for 
| beet. 
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THE CANADA THISTLE. 
(Cnicus Arvense.) 
The readers of the Rural World have hereto- 


fore been cautioned against this pest. The 
West is, as yet, pretiy free from it—and simply 
because it is comparatively a new country, and 
far from the localities where it flourishes. 

We are acquainted with the Canada Thistle, 
and its pestilent habits. It is one of the worst 
incumbrances of the soil, occupying generally 
the best land, where it flourishes exceedingly, 
penetrating the soil with its long, rope-like 
roots, almost to an indefiniteextent. And itis 
certain to exclude all grain, and occupy the 
premises alone. Ordinary farming seems only 
to increase its thrift; and only with difficulty 
can it be subdued—and with the greatest diffi- 
culty eradicated, especially in the rich soil of 
the West. 

It ie scattered through the country in many 
ways, chiefly in grass and clover seed from the 
East. It also is sometimes carried in the straw 
which envelopes fruit trees, and that is used to 
pack crockery—for in many localities of the 
East there is no straw that has not thistles 
in it. They find it difficult to get straw for their 
beds. So great is this pest in the East, that the 
binding of grain is dispensed with, and the 
grain loaded with the fork made for that pur- 
pose, which has become a common article of 
trade. 

A little care now willsave the West fromethis 
evil. If not, it will surely come among us, and 
that soon—and then eradicate the pest if you 


can. The accompanying cut will enable our 
readers to detect it. 
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CORN FOR FODDER. 

This should have been sowed before now— 
but will do well yet. Sow in drills; wide enough 
apart, so that the grass can be kept out with 
the cultivator; or sow broad-cast, two bushels 
to theacre. In two months’ time, the corn will 
be fit to commence cutting up, and give to the 
herds. This may be continued for a month— 
say the month of September, which bas the 
most barren pasture—for we are not of those 
who will admit the thought of feeding off mead- 
ows in the fall, or pastures too close. 

Cut what is wanted, once or twice a-day 
(morning, or morning and evening.) and feed in 
the field, or in the stable, as preferred. Sow 
also a month later, so as to have feed tor Ucto- 
ber. There should be two or three sowings 
every seaeon. Sow on good corn ground. 








* | Sausace.—For 10 }bs. meat, take 2.0zs. pepper, 


1} ozs. suge, 4 ozs. salt, and $ oz. cayenne pep- 

r. Mix well, adding some warm water to 
make them fill easy. They should be filled in 
skins and linked, and dried betore cooking. — 

Another recipe recommends 3 ozs. salt in sea- 
soning 4 lbs, sausage. One pound of salt to 5U 
lbs. sausage, or at most 1} ozs. salt to 4 Ibs. 
sausage, will be tound enough to suit most pal- 








This is an engraving of a likeness, 
taken. from life, by W..D. T. Travis, ot a 
pure Cotswold Buck, the property of S. 
T. Drang, near Eminence, Ky. 

His length of body, from. tip of nose 
(with head on a line with bis back), is 
GL inches ; his girth around the barrel 
when in medium, flesh (wool on), 63 
inches; his height over shoulders, (me- 
dium flesh, wool’preesed down,) 32 in- 
ches; his weight (in good flesh) is 320 
Ibs. 
He was leased by J. W. Hardin, Esq. 
of Shelby. County, Ky., last fall, for 
fifty dollars for the season, 

Mr. Drane, bas been engaged in 
breeding pure Cotswolds for a number 
of years, and has been highly success- 
ful in obtaining premiums at the State 
and County Fairs. 

In point of size, beauty of form, 
weight of fleece, &c., his herd cannot 
be surpassed. 


+-o-<2> 





The Cotswold breed of sheep was in- 
troduced into the United States up- 
wards of thirty years ago, and origina- 
ted in the County of Gloucester, Eng. 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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TURNIPS. 

The turnip is the poor man’s plant, and the 
poor furmer’s especially., It will grow where 
nothing else will—but will do best in light soil. 
A little manure added is a wonderful feeder of 
the turnip. And the turnip can be used in the 
family, and in the barn—and to great advan- 
tage in either. Why this wholesome and early 
raised tuber is not more grown, seems almost a 
mystery, We have known families to almost 
live on turnips. We repeat, they are the poor 
man’s friend. In sterile regions we have known 
large crops raised—crops that staggered us to 
look at. New land is favorable to turnips. 
The soil is light: that mostly accounts for it. 


The greatest difficulty in raising the turnip is, 


the insects—in some places the drouth: that is, 
in starting them. When once fully on the way, 
insects and drouth have little effect. A little 
manure on your poorest, lightest soil (genesally 
avoid clay), and care at the critical time, when 
the plant is young, will give you a good crop. 
oo ______ 
SHEEP SHEARING. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Having just finished 
shearing, I send you a statement of product:— 
Began six years ago on mixed stock, largely 
predominating in common sheep, and worked 
three years on French, and the last three on 
Spanish Merino. My first clip averaged two 
pounds, three ounces. This year as follows, 
washed: : 





Ewes, with lambs, 4 tbs. 3 ozs. 
‘* without “ e*?.18.« 
“one yearold, 4 “ 12 “ 

Wethers, . : g™ §« 


Average ot whoie flock round, 4 “ 8}* 
Sheared some in April with- 

out washing, average over,9 “ 

Owing to my sheep not being in the best con- 
dition, last fall, I fall short in lambs; but out 
of thirty-five, thirty would pass as good Jambs 
in Vermont. Yours, &c. R. 


~~ 





pae~ ‘A Farmer” is informed, that corn, pro- 
perly fed to sheep, will not cause them to shed 
their wool—nor will any other grain. The 
principal canse of sheep shedding their wool is, 
that they are permitted to become poor—are 
not fed sufficiently—and the wool ceases to 
grow—becomes, as it were, dead. A new crop 
will ultimately start; throwing off the old one. 
If the sheep are kept constantly in good condi- 
tion, whether on hay and straw, or with grain 
combined, there is no danger of losing their 
wool. Itis a mistaken policy to keep sheep on 
as littleas will sustainthem. Ifthey are well 
fed, they will thrive and produce a heavy fleece; 
and if poorly fed,a light fleece will be the te- 
ault. Corn and oats, properly given to sheep, 
will be found highly remunerative. 





Scan 1n Suesp.—The Michigan Farmer's Gaz- 
ette recommends the following as the best pre- 
ventive: 2 ozs. white arsenic, 2 ozs. corrosive 
sublimate, 1 Ib. saltpetre, 1 Ib. starch, and 1 
quart spifits turpentine, mixed with 20 gallons 
water, and applied soon after shearing. 


|like to see the best breeds encouraged. 
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CELLARDOM. 

Cellars under dwelling houses are generally 
deemed indispensable. They arecertainly very 
useful; but there are evils of. such magnitude 
connected with them, that some have advocated 
their non-construction. They are, almost uni- 
versally, manufactories of foul air, which, find- 
ing its way upward, by means of doors, windows, 
stairways, and crevices in the floors, diffuses its 
noxious elements through the rooms above, and 
becomes a fruitful source of disease; and again, 
they serve asa herbor for rats and mice, in the 
mode in which they are usually constructed, af- 
fording access to the side walls from below. 

It is not necssary, however, that they should 
be infested with vermin or half-filled with rot- 
ting garbage to produce the results complained 
of, Thesurface of the earth is filled with de- 
composable substances, and whenever air is 
confined in any spot, it beeomes saturated with 
various exhalations deleterious to health. Means 
must be provided, therefore, for their thorough 
ventilation, or cellars must be totally abandon- 
ed. A cellar, to fully serve its purposes, should 
be cool in summer, impervious to frost in win- 
ter, and at all times free from moisture. The 
walls should rise one or two feet at least above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and should 
be laid in good lime mortar, or at least pointed 
with it. The thickness of the wall should not 
be less than fifteen or eighteen inches; and if 
the house walls above be built of brick or stone, 
two feet is preferable. The cellar should have 
a connecting drain at its lowest corner, which 
should always be kept free from obstruction ; 
andeach room in it should have, at least, two 
sliding sash windows to secure a good circula- 
tion of air. In very cold climates, those por- 
tions of the wall above the surface of the ground 
should be double, either by means of a distinct 
thin wall, on the outside, or by Jathing and 
plastering on the inside, and be furnished with 
double windows as a further security against 
frost. An outside door with a flight of steps is 
desirable in every cellar, and especially in one 
connected with a farm house, 

It should always be borne in mind that, in 
constructing cellars, particular care shonld be 
taken to have all its walls and their connecting 
surfaces with the ceilings above, all perfectly 
tight and secure from the egress and ingress of 
all vermin, however diminutive. A due observ- 
ance of these hints, with those given above in 
regard to keeping the cellar clear from all 
rubbish and decaying vegetable matter, will in- 
sure any house from the presence of vermin.— 
[Herald Health. 
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Fair «at CarLinvitte.—The Macoupin Co. 
(Ills.) Agricultural and Mechanical Society, 
will hold their next Fair at Carlinville, ecom- 
mencing on the 3d of October and continuing 
tour days. The Society offer a fine list of Pre 
miums. The premiums on horses particularly 
are large and highly creditable to the Society. 
‘We are a great lover of the noble horse, and 
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Agricultural Colleges and Education. 
We shall have something to say in future 
numbers of the World on the above subjects.— 
We have been desirous to gain all the light we 
can on these important topics. We are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see established in every 
State, an efficient Agricultural College. The 
best way of doing it, is the puzzling question of 
the day. Nearly every one has his own plan. 
Of one thing we can speak in positive terms. 
We should have but one college in each State 
from the Grant by Congress for this purpose. 
The fund must not be divided. It is not near 
large enough now to support a single inetitu- 
tion. Our columns are open to the temperate, 
but brief, discussion of this important subject, 


A GLANCE AT THE CROPS. 

On a trip just taken from New York to St. 
Louis, we were surprised, constantly, to see the 
wretched condition of the corn. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and I)linois, there 
will not be half a crop, unless the change is 
immediately for the better. It is the long-con- 
tinued rains, which have pervaded the whole 
country, that did the evil. Most of the corn 
seems to be just out of the ground, having 
necessarily been planted late, and is uniformly 
pale and sickly. As the Mississippi is approach- 
ed, there is an improvement; and in the vicin- 
ity of St. Louis, there is fair corn: but corn, 
on the whole, stands a chance to be a great 
failure. 

Wheat, through the whole course, beginning 
with the Genesee valley, is most promising; so 
is grass; and the same may be said of the 
spring grains. In the vicinity of St. Louis, the 
crops all promise abundantly. 


we 


BEETS FOR MILCH COWS. 

Farmers who have accurately tested the mer- 
its of the different kinds of feed, for milch cows 
in winter, look with favor upon the beet. A 
test recorded by the Germantown Telegraph, 
gives 7} lbs. of butter per week from a cow; 5 
for carrots. In both cases, hay and corn fod- 
der were given as much as was wanted to be 
eaten. Cut hay and meal were also tried, and 
produced over 6 lbs. Half a bushel of the roots 
were used a day to each cow. Beets on good 
soil and properly tended, will produce 4 to 500 
bushels to the acre. The advantage of raising 
this crop will at once be seen. Sugar is a prom- 
inent property in the beet. It has specially a 
warming influence, and hence is favorable for 
winter feed. 











Sow1ne Sorcno ror Fopver.—This is highly 
recommended — preferred to corn. Sow and 
treat the seme as corn. 

Biack-Lec 1n Catves.—Blacksmith Bill re- 


commends: Beef brine and cider vinegar, equal 
parts, boiled together, and rubbed on the le 


| breast and back, while hot, with woolen cloths. 
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HORTICULTURAL, 
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THUMB AND FINGER PRUNING. 

This is the best of all pruning. It does not 
disturb nature. «It is, in nearly all cases, done 
judiciously. It must be done when the shoots 
are in a soft and succulent state. It is done 
to regulate the growth, the form of the tree.— 
If a branch grows.too’ rapidly—is likely to 
usurp too much space: it must be pinched 
back to allow the rest of the tree to come for- 
ward. Every tree can be made symmetrical 
and perfect in form by a little care in pinching 
in, if done when thetree is young. Every one 
can prune in this way. It requires no particu- 
lar skill—only the exercise of a little common 
sense. The finest standard pear trees we ever 
saw, had never had a knife or saw about them. 
The thumb and forefinger had only been used. 
The trees belonged to Wm. Saunders, of Ger- 
mantown, Penn., one of the first horticulturists 
in the country. He has now charge of the 
Government Gardens at Washington City.— 
Rub off all unnecessary buds that grow in a 
tree—and remove as they appear. This keeps 
the tree clean, and the growth in the proper 
channels. It is easily done. 

CLIPPING RASPBERRY CANES. 

Now is the time to do it, if it has been neg- 
lected. Clip down to two and a half or three 
feet. Take a sharp, long-bladed knife, or sick- 
le, and hack off the ends: it can be done very 
rapidly, and is but play-work. The canes will 
assume an upright position, *or at least keep 
clear of tne ground, which will not be the case 
ifleft to grow. They will bear all the better 
for the pruning. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MULCHING. 

The best mulch is a mellow top-soil—that is, 
fer a general mulch. But if you wish special- 
ly to favor, for instance, a tree, you want the 
whitest, finest cut straw. This will prevent 
the rays of the sun from operating on the 
mulch (being white), and henee keep the 
ground comparatively cool, and therefore moist, 
On account of its color, tan-bark is not so good 
as straw or saw-dust. Color has an import- 
ant bearing upon soil. It is for this reason 
that black ground is. so much better for corn 
(which requires heat) than any other soil.— 
Where heat is required, as. in early spring, 
mulch with black soil,. or, better, soot. (Soot 
is especially good as a cov ering for radish beds. ) 
Grape vines may be benefitted in this way, and 
almost any vegetable. 

When the grea‘ heat arrives, out with the 
black mulch, and in with a white one. Cut 
your whitest, nicest straw for your strawberries. 
Cover the whole ground till up to the hills, so 
that the strawberries can lay their heads upon 
it, This will be a most delightful contrast ; 
and everything will be as clean asa pink, and 
thrive by. this protection beyond account. But 
give the straw a drink occasionally—a good 
one when you give it—and through its little 
pipes it will feed its berry, the straw-berry. 

A white mulch, then, in a great heat; and a 
black in a little heat. These are the princi- 
ples; these are the successes. Look wherever 
you will, and you will find this experience hold 
sinh al 
The West needs mulching—the prairies es- 
pecially. Mulch is the great blanket that 
keeps the sun off. It must be used; it will be; 
and the sooner, the better, All orchards re- 
quire it; all shrubs; all gardens and grape 
vines, Use it wherever it. can be. used. ,For 
grain, use the top-soil, by making it mellow, 
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Mignonette sown now, will bloom finely du- 
ring the fall months. 








The moon has an influence only on the moon- 








TRIMMING HEDGES. 

Those of our readers who have hedges, should 
lose no time in shortening them in. The reason 
that we have so many poor hedges ig that we 
neglect to prune them, The Maclura, or Osage 
Orange, is a tree from Texas, where itisa native 
To make a hedge of the plants, they must be 
constantly top-pruned. They must be kept in 
the bush form, instead of being permitted to 
grow into trees. They should be kept cut 
back from the first of June, By cutting off the 
top; laterals are thrown out. With a sickle or 
corn-knife, they can be pruned while the wood 
is in a soft and succulent state. 

Fencing 1s every year becoming more expen- 
sive. Hedging must be resorted to, and good 
hedges can be made by careful culture and prun- 
ing, as we have demonstrated on our. own 
premises. 


Mildew on Grapes around Cincinnati. 

The Ohio Farmer has the following: 

“The mildew has again begun its work on 
grapes around Cincinnati--commencing this 
year about two weeks earlier than it did last, 
On Saturday, the 10th, the question was brought 
before the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 

Dr. Warder said that it had already appear- 
ed to an alarming extent. It began in the low- 
er situations, and had, by Saturday, climbed 
to the highest and best ventilated. In his vine- 
yard he expected no grapes, 

In discussing the question, under-drainage as 
a preventive was considered—members stating 
that where there is the best drainage, the mil- 
dew appears this year to be as destructive as 
elsewhere. Neither did it seem to make any 
difference whether the soil was a compact, te- 
nacious clay, or of a more porous character: 
the mildew, this season, did not seem to 
respect any circumstances hitherto thought to 
be favorable. 

Dr. Warder mentioned the fact that, on vines 
in Mr. Mottier’s vineyard, growing within two 
feet of the brink of the terrace, where the 
stone wall in front was eight feet high, the 
disease was alarming. Several members have 
vines trained upon the walls of buildings, on 
which the rot had not yet appeared, while Mr. 
McWilliams stated that this. situation seemed 
to make no difference with his vines. 

Mr. Sanford suggested that grapes growing 
near a stone wall laid in lime mortar and 
trained upon the walls of buildings, were prob- 
ably the most likely to escape the mildew. As 
to this, no definite facts were elicited. 

The rot appeared last year about the middle 
of June; this season, it began its ravages be- 
forethe 7th of the month. It was never belore 
known to appear so early in the season. 

The members seemed to be considerably dis- 
couraged. Mr. Houston declared that the 
culture of the Catawba had not paid for fifteen 
years, taking the whole period together. Dr. 
Warder concurred, and Mr. Sanford thought 
that, taking the past ten years together, it had 
not more than paid expenses. He suggested, 
however, that the Delaware variety appeared to 
promise well, and that it might not be wise to 
think about abandoning grape culture altogeth- 
er. Mr. McWilliams said, that even the Ca- 
tawba did not mildew for some years after its 
culture commenced in that locality.” 
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Treatment of Orchard Ground. 

There must be no water in an orchard goil.— 
If moist, it must be thoroughly and deeply 
drained. This is absolute. 

The ground should be as porous and mellow 
as possible; even if my somewhat, no harm 
is done. 

It is well to stir the ground lively the first few 
years after the orchard is set. Experience has 
proved that hoed crops are. excellent. After 
that, clover, or grass, or grain may be grown, 
especially if the soil 1s rich—but more especial- 
ly if deep rich. 

Clover is probably better than anything that 
¢an, be put in an orchard, as it is known that 
the long roots carry manurial substance to the 








| ander-soil, and the stem shades the ground. 


A heavy sod, however, should not be per- 
mitted, as it prevents the free access of air to 
the ground, which, in the case of deeply pene- 
trating roots, as of trees, needs all the air it.can 
get. Plow, therefore, every third or fourth 
year, and re-seed to clover. 
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HOW TO HAVE CLEAN GARDENS. 

First, hoe early, Weeds, when first up, are 
very tender; but when large, many will live 
unless buried; but if buried when fresh, will 
decay before another hoeing becomes necessary. 
Continue the hoeing through the season, or as 
long as weeds grow. A few weeds allowed to 
go to seed will stock a large garden. Purslane 
in particular, one of our most troublesome gar- 
den weeds, has a multitude of seed, and ripens 
it while the capsules are green, and many a 
corn-field has been stocked with it by manure 
from the hog-vard, 

Second, put no yard manure on the garden 
that has not been thoroughly fermented. Hen 
manure, guano, phosphate of lime, ground bone 
and wood to mix intimately with the contents 
of the privy a sufficient quantity of some suit- 
able absorbent, such as coal ashes, clay, swamp 
muck or charcoal ashes, are al] good— but 
poudrette is better than either of them singly, 
and every family should mannfacture their 
own, Nothing more is necessary than dust, 
which should be dry, and improved by the ad- 
dition of gypsum. To facilitate the operation, I 
have constructed my privy, that whenever a lid 
is closed a given quantity of obsorbent is depos- 
ited underneath, and besides answering the 
purpose intended, it operates as a disinfectant, 
allaying the unpleasant odor of the premises to 
such a degree, as in my opinion, to pay for all 
thetrouble and expense, if that alone were the 
object.—[ Country Gentleman. 

a 

Errect or Fast anp Stow Growra.— Where 
flavor is wished to be improved, grow slowly: 
this will concentrate the substance of the fruit. 
Hence, the improvement in fruit. Drouth has 
the same effect. It is therefore, that a load of 
hay or grain, grown in this way, is heavier and 
more nutritious than when grown more rapidly, 
and hence more coarse and light. Vegetables 
should always be grown as rapidly as possible. 
Put all the force upon them you can: use con- 
centrated manures, and water well. 
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TO DESTROY INSECTS. 
Tf caterpillars are attacking trees, remove 





and. burn the eggs, or thoroughly soap the trees 


to prevent their being laid; or hang bottles of 


| sweetened water about the trees to entrap and 


destroy the perfect moth. 

If borers are in the trunk or branches, soap 
the bark, (soft-soap, made cold, is perhaps the 
best preparation, and if mingled with a strong 
decoction of tobacco, it will not be less effec- 
tive.) Dig out the borers with knife or gouge, 
or pour boiling water or petroleum into their 
holes, making sure that it reaches the insect. 

If insects are on the leaves or fruit, syringe 
the trees with any of the preparations previous- 
ly recommended—soap-suds, tobacco water, &c. 
Jar them frequently, giving the pigs and poul- 
try achance to pick up and devour those which 
fall. Hang pieces of cloth, or paper, dipped 
in kerosene, in the branches, renewing them 
every few days. 

For insects upon roots and bulbs, sprinkle 
petroleum along the rows, or water them with 
strong soap-suds; for onions, mingle common 
soot, or pyroligneous acid with the solution. 

For squash and cucumber vines, etc., scatter 
paper-rags, saw-dust, or other absorbent materi- 
als, soaked in kerosene, about the hills; sprink- 
le the leaves with road-dust, air-slacked lime, 
ashes or powdered herbs known to be offensive 
to the insects. The Persian insect powder, 
which has proved quite useful of late years, is 

composed of the pulverized leaves and blos. 
soms of a species of feverfew, the Pyrethrum 
carneum, closely allied to the common chamo- 
mile. It would be really worthy of experiment 
to collect, dry and powder the flowers of our 
common ox-eye daisy, or white weed, 80 com- 
mon through the country, and ascertain the ef- 
fect upon insects and slugs which attack our 
broad-leaved plants, as well as upon the moths 
which infest furs and woolen cloths. 

Chloride of lime, freely scattered upon the 
ground among growing vegetables, gives off a 
gas which is extremely noxious to most insects, 
without injuring the plants, Coal tar is also 
quite, serviceable in some cases. 

For field crops, the most feasible plan is, by 
rotation, to starve out the destructive millions 
that.prey upon one variety, devoting the land 
to some other crop for two sete eam re- 





turning to the) original’ one. Smal] fields of 
wheat, rye, or.gats, may sometimes be saved 
from immediate injury, by building a line of 
fires on the windward side, and burning scraps 
of leather, wet straw, and such substances as 
emita thick, offensive smoke. Two persons, 
on opposite sides, with a cord reaching across 
the field, have swept off and destroyed sume 
insects, by drawing the tightened cord across 
the heads of grain.—[F. G. Sanborn's lecture 
before the Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 

{Our readers are warned to let Petroleum 
alone: it should not be used about fruit treee, 
The other suggestions in the article are good.— 
Ed. R. W.) 
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WATERING PLANTS. 

We warn our readers in time to prepare for 
the drouth that is expected to follow. Be ready 
so that you can apply water to your garden— 
and, when you water, do it thoroughly—drench, 
let it be a long shower. It takesa good rain 
to fully benefit the ground ina drouth; and so 
it is with that other rain, the application by 
hand. Water once thoroughly, and let go for 
a week or less if you have the time to apply it. 
The earth is a great drinker in the heat and 
drouth ofsummer. He that will not water and 
stir his soil, is not fit to have a crop. Give 
the plants a drink, as you would your horses, or 
yourself: they are part of the household, and 
helpto support it. Water the latter part of the 
day, so as to prevent baking by the sun. 

We clip the following from the Rural New 
Yorker : 

“While traveling in Ohio, last summer, du- 
ring the exceedingly dry season, I noticed, in a 
friend’s garden, a contrivance for watering 
plants, which struck me as being the best that 
has yet come to my knowledge. 

“It was nothing more than the principle of 
capillary attraction applied to moistening the 
earth around cucumber vines. A vessel contain- 
ing water, was placed near the plants,” from 
which extended a piece of old cloth to the roots 
of the plant. Thus water was conveyed from 
the vessel to the plant slowly, keeping the 
ground constantly in a good degree of moisture. 
One vessel answered for several hills. This 
method [ think much superior to pouring on 
water, which generally flows oft and hardens 
the ground, sometimes injuring the plant more 
than if it had received no water at all. 

“I also saw in another garden a method, 
equally good in practical operation. A barrel 
with both heads out, was set in the ground 
half-way, and partly filled with manure. Around 
the outside of the barrel the cucumbers were 
planted. All watering was done through the 
barrel and the manure. The water reaches the 
roots from beneath, and kept the soil moist and 
tich. In both methods the plants were more 
thrifty than those treated in the common way.” 


THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: Wheat crop here (Dun- 
dee, Mo., June 26,) only middling, with consid- 
erable red rust; harvest is beginning. Oats look 
well; also corn, clover and grass. The tobacco 
worm is at work, and fly numerous. S.S. B. 


Ep, Rurau Wortp: Our prospects for the 
present crops ofall our grain and hay is very 
good now. Our wheat harvest will commence 
this week... I think some of it is injured—some 
with rust, Fruit of all kinds will be scarce in 
this neighborhood, Cherries- not enough for 
the birds. A. S. ARNoLD, Litchfield, Iil. June 20. 


Ep. Runa. Wortp: The fruit crop here 
(Stockland, Montgomery Co., Mo., June 15,) 
the present season, will not be more than half 
a yield. The insect tribe are making fearful 
havoc among our fruit and fruit trees. We 
have some which I never saw before. Some 
sort of worm is literally stripping the leaves off 
my young trees in the nursery. Grape vines 
doing well. We are about through planting 
corn, which came up well. Oats good. We 
need rain for the oats and meadows. | Chinch 
bug has appeared on the prairies, and should it 
continue dry, they will worst us. F. J. 8. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Ourcrope in this section 
(Gentryville, Mo., June 9th,’ 1865,) look very 


romising. heat, corn and oats are extra 
fine for the season. Our fruit is nearly all 


blasted and injured by a small worm that eats 
into the apple and plum. C. D. Mornerszap. 














_ Roses may be both iayered and budded now. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY MISS EMELINE CLARK. 
Life is partial: some are happy, 
Watehing.all its varied. show: 
Others very weary, erying— 
Keeper Time, oh, let me go! 
Over some the falling sunshine 
Chases every thought of gloom; 
While o’er others, only shadows 
From the cradle to the tomb. 


Death at last makes all things equal— 
Heart of grief, and heart of joy— 

And God’s tender, faithful Angel, 
Never rests from his employ. 


So the spring, at each returning, 
Finds more graves to carpet o'er 
With her tender flowers and grasses 
Than she found the year before. 


In her next perhaps may cover 

Mine, like sume lamenting friend: 
This I know, that soon or later, 

Life in Death will surely end. 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
A STROLL. 

There is a charm in all the months—but give 
us October, the sober. That is the month of 
the year—the picture month—the'sober month 
the month sad, but not dreary, as November 
or December. These have their pleasures, but 
they are indoor. October invites us out-door. 
It is mild, with a mild sun, and a mild moon, 
and mild aire—and oh how sad in the forest, 
towards its close, when, ankle deep, we walk 
in the leaves—when the brooks are so bright, 
as if rarified for the occasion; andthe few flow- 
ers are the saddest things of all! The sun is 
retiring towards the south; it is ‘leaving us to 
winter, and October reminds us of it. 

On such atime we went forth, cousin and 
we. He wasa youth of seventeen; tall; some- 
what stooped, for he was a student. He said 
little, but his fine, pale face was the leading 
object of interest among the attractions. 

The great State of New York hasa multitude 
of leaves. These were all in color, and of all 
varieties. As we followed the fine brook through 
a winding ravine, the surrounding shrubbery 
opened upon us. It seemed unparalleled, miracu- 
lous. Then the thought that the large extent 
of territory, the entire latitude, was like this. 
Here was a world of picturesque beanty—in the 
uninhabited forest, unseen, wasted. We were 
in the midst of it. The brook almost silently 
chanted it. You could see the great trout in 
its deepest depths, sometimes swaying to tie 





_ gurface; having lost their shyness, for this is 


their spawning time. You could see them in 
numbers plowing the sand to deposit their 
spawn. Sometimes they would start at our ap- 
proach, but soon return again, male and fe- 
You can tell a male by his sharper 
snout. The female 1s more rounded, larger 
and handsomer. Food is disregarded by thém 
now. The spawning is the starving time with 
them, and leaves them unfit for the table: — 
Hence, the State of New York has a law for- 
bidding trout-eatching from Sept. to March. 
This invisible agent ie now protecting these 
busy ones—basy at housekeeping. 

In summer, the brook is a mirror for green 
leaves; now it is gold, and a curious sight, 


_ with now and thena real leaf floating over the 


picture. 
oWe left this gold,.-with the brook and its rav- 
ine, and turned over a mat of grass, through a 


} field, that led to ourdestination—I say destina- 


tion;. it. was an idle jaunt without object. But 
we reached our friends juet in time for dinner. 

The company had long since gathered. It wae 
a sort of “merry-making,” though not of the 
old stam p—huskings, quiltings, &e., have long 
since ceased, and this was in lieu of what had 
But it was pleasant to see the cheerful 
faces of your friends, warm hearts and human 


eyes, after being used to dead nature and stating 
trout eyes. Here were other tints (of the 
cheek) and hués (of the eyes), perennial lines— 
in a few, perennial autumn—epring in others— 
one, the personification of winter, the respected 
ofall. And to see the “buds” of ten and thir- 
teen surrounding the white locks—oh! the con- 
trast! Chattering gaiety, and silente—already 
affected by the calim'‘of the grave! Then came 


of your meal; and the’ odor of fried ham—this 
is prose. And as it is in the literary, so, we 
suppose, it is in the gastronomic department; 
people prefer the prose. But prose is valued for 
its preservative qualities; soisham. This par-| so 
ticular ham must have been stamped with im- 
mortality, for'it retained all its pristine sweet- 
ness and freshness. And why? It wae em- 
balmed in—lard. Here is the host’s recipe: 
Cut your ham into slices; and pack snugly, 
layer on layer, in a vessel; then spread over a 
coat of lard. The superior quality of the cake 
called out this recipe: 2} cups flour; 1} cups 
sugar; 1 cup sweet milk; 1 egg; 1 tablespoon 
butter; 1 teaspoon soda; 2 teaspoons cream 
tartar; a little nutmeg. Carry out accurately. 

The coffee was not so good ds we cin’ make 
it; for we do not boil halfan hour, as was here 
done, filling the rooms with the best part, and 
leaving the dregs tothe coffee-pot. Here is our 
receipt for coffee, tried and re-tried: Roast 15 
minutes—a chesnut color. (The longer kept in 
a tight vessel thereafter, the better—in this re- 
spect like wine.) Grind “fine as you can get it; 
mix in enough of the white of an egg to form a 
crumbling consistence—(let it be crumbling or 
moist ; it should not be pasty.) Boil five mmin- 
utes, or less if ground very fine. Pour out; 
sweeten with white sugar and cream; let stand 
several minutes, stirring the sugar occasional 
ly. When drank immediately after mixing, 
each ingredient may be tasted. If left stand- 
ing, these will unite, and the result will bea 
cup of coffee, and nothing elee—a united whole; 
no “‘slops;” but a delicate dish (if you have a 
good—white, small, fresh bean,) so exquisite, 
you are sensitively inclined to handle it care- 
fully, as one would nectar—for this is nectar 
from the tropical, aromatic, luxuriant East?) %| 

We luxuriated in allthis; and life had a zest 
which knew nothing of the. evils that, checker 
it. We were children and youths, living the 
old traditional time over again, And all unex- 
pectedly, as is the case with happiness. The 
morning promised no such thing—to us twain 
at least. 

Then were heard prancing hoofs on the walk, 
and a pair of silver greys appeared before the 
door. Allwas hurry now—only among a part, 
the youthful part, the “buds” that had been 
dangling the locks of winter. The locks also 
started up—not at the prancing feet—but that 
they had been left alone, deserted by whai 
seemed their own youth, the ringlets. The rest 
of the company sighed, unconsciously, and 
slowly prepared for a necessity, not as once, a 
pleasure. They were leaving their pleasure 
—of reminiscence—the same that they saw be- 
fore them so agile, so hurrying-to the same 
moorings. 

There was an abundance. of furred robes (al 
ready, in October !); the seats were most invi- 
ting. My pale friend somehow aleo became. 
agile; and there was a handsome mixture of 
red cheek and pale face, the paler for the black 
coat and the student’s black cap. Again we 
are in the midst of October’s best, whirled along, 
like a moving .pavorama. How unlike our 
going and coming. Andyet, shall we give the 
preference to the trout, the leaves, the brook, 
or even the. flowers. pining away lonely? | Shall 
we sacrifice this warmth, and heartiness, and 
human intercourse, to the dead company ,of 
matter? Not so thought the youth ; though, 
an oceasional glanee aside, where dark ever- 
greene made a contrast with the gold, could not 
be resisted by.the etudent. 

It was a merty ride, yet to one a caddened 
one—not painful, but the sadder for the mer 


life. But acheck wasgiven; there was si! 

for a moment; an aged man, stooping, with 
white loeks, was standing in the wood, stricken, 
it seemed, with thought of the season. He was 





standing, as'if one of the trees; but he could 





the fragrance of old Java, which is the poetry 


riment whieh could so forget the scene that 
foretold the end of the year, and the decay'@f| 
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not ot otraig OGD his form like them. Here was 
decay indeed—“with a vengeance,” as’ the stu- 
dent afterward said, when I recalled the inci- 
dent. Bét it*was out of place for the aged 
man; it was like stepping into the grave—as if 
he would hasten the time—die in advance. It 
might have been accident that brought him 
there: I learned afterward it was. A few roods 
farther, ere the company had regained its hilar- 
ity, we met (strangely enough) a child in the 
midst of the leaves—a fair little girl of three 
years, with ringlets as yellow as the leaves, and 
playing with them. Nearby was a party gath- 
co grapes, some gathering nuts. “Tenny- 

,” spoke the student. I knew he had refer- 
enee to the fashionable poet’s “dangling the 
grapes,” so I said “Wordsworth,” having refer- 
ence to the other party. ‘Yes, he is master 
here,” said the youth, at which inquiring eyes 
were turned upon the student, for. they under- 
stood not his allusion to the great Lake poet. 
On our arrival at home, he read from both poets. 
Some preferred Wordsworth, some Tennyson. 
One said she preferred the real grapes to all 
the descriptions. She was gratified, and paid 
back the student with a fine rose (on her. cheek). 
Chen we were called upon to read. We read 
this extract, from Rogers: 

Two months ago, 

Wlten ona vineyard hill we lay concealed 
And scattered up and down as we were wont, 
I heard a damsel singing to herself, 
And soon espied her, coming all alone, 
In her first beauty: Up a path she came, 
Leafy and intricate, singing her song, 
A song oflove, by snatches; breaking off 
If but a flower, an insect in the sun, 
Pleased for an instant; then as carelessly 
The strain resuming, and, where’er she stop’t, 
Rising on tiptoe underneath the boughs 
To pluck a grape in very wantonness. | 
Her look, her mien, and maiden ornaments, 
Showed gentle birth; and, step by step, she canie, 
Nearer and nearer to the dreadful snare. 
None else were by; and as I gazed unseen, 
Her: youth, her innocence and gaiety 
Went to my heart ; and, starting up, I cried: 
“Fly—for your life!” Alas, she shrieked, she fell! 
And as I caught her falling, all rushed forth. 
“A wood-nymph!” said Rosconi. “By the light, 


Levely as Hebe! Lay her im: the shade.” | ney i 
jubilant man. 


I beard him not. I stood as in a trance. 
“What!” he exclaimed with a malicious smile, 
“W ould’st thou rebel?” I did as he required. 
“Now bear her hence to the well-head below; 
A few cold drops will animate this marble, 
Go! ’tis an office all will envy thee; 
But thou hast earned it,” 

As I staggered down, 
Unwilling to surrender her sweet body ; 
Her golden hair dishevelled on a neck 
Of snow, and her fair eyes closed as in sleep. 
Frantic with love, with hate, “Great God!” I cried 
(I had almost forgotten how to pray)— 
‘Why may I not, while yet—while yet I can, 
Release her from a thraldom worse than death ?” 
‘Twas done as soon as said, I)kissed her brow 
And smote her with my dagger. A short cry 
She uttered, but she stirred not; and to heaven 
Her gentle spirit fled. “Twas where the path 
In its descent turned suddenly. No eye 
Observed me, though their steps were following fast. 
But soon a yell broke forth, and all, at once, 
Levelled their deadly aim. Then I had ceased 
To trouble, or be troubled, and had now - 
(Would I were there!) been slumbering in my grave, 
Had not Rosconi with a terrible shout 
Thrown himself in between us, and exclaimed, 
Graspipg my arm, “’Tis bravely, nobly done! 
Is it for deeds like these thou wear’st a sword? 
Was this the business that thou camest upon? 
Kut ’tis his first offence, and let it pass. 
Like the young tiger, he has tasted blood, 
And may do much hereafter. He can strike 
Home to the hilt”— 
| “Hold! that willdo,” says pert Twenty. “Do 
they do so in Italy?” says’ sweet ‘Thirteen, 
thankful for such (home) October, as she look- 
ed forth from the window, dashed and frighten- 
ed—for all eyes were turned on’ the young 
speaker. Frosty October was preferred to sun- 
shiny Italy. 

This was the jaunt of the day, and it occupied 
the day. In the evening there was other occu- 
pation; by candlelight. And yet a “‘stroll’” 
(No. 2) by the etudent and a mysteriously 
hooded one at his side, afterward, was, he de- 
clared, one of the novelties which exceeded the 
day-visions; land which was a real novelty, as 
the moon (always charged with the debit)’ 
revealed @ scene of gold and mysterious uncer- 








tainty, which, with the mild airs\(or something 
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else) that whispered, gave him a new October 
sense. 

All this was years ago. Those “whisperings” 
are still continued—though now become audible 
—and the. moonlight into sunlight; in a word, 
it is “‘all day” with the student, and all attribu- 
table 4o what-seemed @ very innocent and triv- 
ial thing*a day’s jaunt—which itself now is 
fast becoming an important ‘“remirinstance’”— 
as the student had it—for old fellows to be 
thinking of while others are enacting. F.G. 


> o> 
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A Point or Two About Dyspepsia. 

The dyspeptic is often discouraged because 
all treatment seems to fail—not immediately 
after being tried always, for sometimes there 
Beems to bea cure, or at least an alleviation,— 
The truth is, we should not be encouraged by 
this, nor diseouraged by that. For this differ- 
ence of feeling is not owing to the medicine or 
treatment; neither is the ill-feeling owing to 
transgression. The great trouble is—dyspepsia 
is a complaint that bas just such changes in it 
——this,is its nature. Hence, we are apt to at- 
tribute this good spell to this or that medicine 
or treatment, and this bad state to some inac- 
uracy in diet or living. Be as regular as you 
please, and these changes of exhilaration and 
depression will take place. They grow out of 
the state of the nerves; it is one of the nervous 
symptoms. The nerves are weak, deranged; 
and this is not fora day ora week, but appar- 
ently permanently: it is a chronic condition— 
and it takes time to cure it, ‘This is the only 
thing—ime to cure it. This is the nature of 
dyspepsia, Itisa long time in coming, anda 
long time, at best, in going.. Hence, the patient 
must have patience. This should not be a view 
of discouragement: it. should rather encourage, 
as it will ‘account for this getting better and 
worse. Perseverance in the known, sure reme- 
dies, is the thing. If you get down, away in 
the sulks—be not discouraged; the nerves have 
then a freak, the weather sometimes also influ- 
encing them, thus aggravating the evil. Then 
there are palmy days, when the person seems 
cured. He makes up his mind to this, and. of- 
ten acts accordingly. Now he is going to do 
thie or that in the world—and he is a happy, 
Perhaps the very same day he 
is down again—in despair, perhaps. Then 
where areall his fine hopes? This is dyspepsia. 
Great exhilaration must be followed by great 
depression. For this exhilaration is a stimu- 
lant, caused by something known or occult. 

As the patient progresses (slow as it is— 
known only by lapses:ot time,) this heighth of 
exhilaration ‘diminishes, and with it the des- 
pair ; the general health is better. By this we 
know that a cure is being wrought. But it 
takes time: and this we wish distinctly to be 
remembered. Chronic dyspepsia cannot pos- 
sibly be cured speedily. We must have’ pa- 
tience in our distress. We must follow the 
rules which any physician. will lay down for 
us, which have frequently been mentioned, 
and which all medical writers have stereotyped. 





We have penned this article expressly to” 


point out the tenacity with which dyspepsia 
holds out; and that the changes which are ex- 
perienced, from good to'bad, and from bad to 
good, are a characteristic of the disease. Al- 
though this is known, it is not generally con- 
sidered; and even if considered, the dyspeptic 
is so easily discouraged. Perseverance, then, 
through thick and thin, is what is needed.— 
Stick to the known rules, even if they seem to 
do no good: they are all the while slowly, but 


surely. working a cure. Do not remit your at- 


—— to diet, exercise, and regimen in -gen- 
era 
eured”’ this,;that, and the other one. Stick to 
your regular course. In doing 80, you will be 
sure to be cured: if not, not. 


oo 


A Kinp or Enxjoruent.—We often find our 
sujoyment of a thing, in anticipation. 
will say, do not anticipate. We cannot agree 
to this. If we anticipate a thing with pleasure, 
that pleasure ‘we are sure of. We are seldom 
gure of the happiness “‘in store” for us. Thus 
Hope is apostrophized, because it enjoys antici- 
pation. It is, perhaps, man’s best angel, always 
avoiding participation, save in anticipation. 
| A Cur ron Warts anp Conns.—The bark 
of the willow tree burnt to ashes applied to the 

remove all corns or excresences on 
y part of the body.—| Ez. 











Avoid, novelties, nostrums “that have | 
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. © PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE, - 
This young poet.died fifleen years ago, at the 

age of thirty-four...He was a native of Berkly 
county, Virginia. ‘He began writing verses 
while quite young, and continued his favorite 
amusement (which he made poetry rather than 
a business, his vocation being a lawyer,) up to 
his death. Philip Pendleton Cooke was a born 
poet. Heseldom wrote anything that did not 
contain sparksof trae poetic feeling, of the ten- 
der and the playful, rather than the more vig- 
orous and lofty. In his Poem to the Froissart 
Ballads, he says some of the finest things about 
his Emily. Such etanzasas the following ap- 
pear in his poem on Autumn: 

What a brave splendor 
Is in the October air! How rich and clear, 
And bracing, and all-joyous! We must render 
Love to the spring-time, with sproutings tender, 

As to a child quite dear ; 
But autumn is a thing of perfect glory, 

A manhood not yet hoary. 

I love the woods, 
In this good season of the liberal yeat; 
I love to seek their leafy solitudes, 
And give myself to melancholy moods, 
With no intruder near, 
And find strange lessons, as I sit and ponder 

In every natural wonder. 

Mr, Cooke never descends. to the depths, nor 
rises to the heights, ofypoetry, But he gathers 
the flowers as he finds them in his path, and 
does it with a love and appreciation, that makes 
us love him as well as the flowers. Sometimes 
he emerges into passion; and there he appears 
with a stronger wing than when flitting among 
his posies. His Florence Vane is an example 
of this. It is, however, not sogenerally known 
as it seems todeserve. Many of the readers of 
the Rural will see it here for the firet time. 

FLORENCE VANE. 
I loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane; 
My life’s bright dream and early, 
Hath come again ; 
I renew, in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 
My hopes, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. _ 
The ruin, lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, . . P 
Where thou did’st hark my story, 
At even told— 
That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 
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Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voiee excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would [ had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 

But fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas, the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane, 

The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep; 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maiden’s sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 

pig Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 

We think children ‘are happy, and refer to 
them, and to our childhood days. But they 
are, not happier than we. They have trouble 
enough. It is Time that is the great deceiver 
in thecase; we are looking through its mellow 
glass. 
a charming one—but nevertheless a deception. 





Money is its value—not the base metal : only 
base minds are attracted by the base. part. 


Caucutatinc on Happiness. —It is well 


~\ enough to make one Comfortable; it is better 


to be contented ; it is best of all not toyéaleu- 
late.on being happy, but simply to be fort- 
most 
freaky thing in the world.. You have(it, and 
you have it not. Like a stream of sunghine it 





It is a deception—a poetic deception—| 
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A ROOM THERMOMETER. 

A thermometer should always be considered 
an indispensable piece of house furniture: but 
it is not'so, ‘We-see it only in houses of scien- 
tific men, and people of the highestintelligence. 
These, see the value of it. 

“But what value? F won’t dispute but it 
is useful to- philosophers, and such like—say, 
dairymen, for instance. But for the common 
uses of a family—I don’t see the point.” This 
is probably true, that you don’t see the point, or 
you would have a thermometer in your room. 
The great difficulty with the people of northern 
latitudes—St. Louis particularly—is the changes 
ofthe temperature of the air. In few places in 
the world, do such colds occur—such rheuma- 
tism, influenza, asthma, inflammation, and 
death in consequence. 

The cure is, to avoid these changes—which is 
being done ‘by suitable clothing, and uniform 
temperature of rooms. These are artificial ap- 
pliances. But itis impossible to know the ex- 
tent of the change, or the real condition of one’s 
room, without a correct test—and this is the 
thermometer. It may be bought for a trifle in 
any country etore. It is simply to go there, buy 
it, hang it up in your room, about mid-way 
between the floor and the ceiling, and neither 
too near the stove, nor in the farthest corner 
trom it. These things are important, as 


the air is much warmer at the ceiling than the 
floor, and iuch warmer near the stove. Hence 
get a point that meets the mean temperature. 
Keep your thermometer at 72°, the sick-room 
temperature. A few degrees’ variation will not 
affect anything whiere there is no invalid, We 
would rather do without a time-piece than a 
thermometer. 
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THE BOY-POET. 

The boy stopped when he saw the meadow 
covered all over with flowers: he knew not 
what to make of it. To pick here for a boquet! 
what a boquet it would make! And then the 
birds with their breasts sitting in among them, 
and in the soft grass, with the blue eky cover- 
ing all as if it would clasp the whole scene, boy 
and all. This he saw, now looking at the field, 
and now atthe sky. He forgot the great jewel 
there, the sun, the creator of this blue sky, and 
‘these colored flowers. And-yet there it blazed. 
upon him till his eyes were almost dazed with 
the ineffable light. There he sat, looking also 
at the water which was flowing like a living 
thing before him. ge 

‘What was all this? what did it mean? The 
first emotions of the boy,which had never before 
been thrilled, were now touched—and it was a 
new thing. “‘Whata world is this?” he thought; 
and a breeze just then touched his forehead 
and lifted his hair, and the fragrance of the 
thousand flowers came over him, and the music 
of the brook and of the birds; the trees of the 
wood came softening down to the water’s edge 
—and now he saw. the great light of the sun 
filling everything. He arose, not unlike a man, 
meditating; and thence dated the poet. F.G, 

JUNE. 
Flowers, flowers everywhere! 
Flinging perfume on the air. 
Roses with their crimson light 
Gleaming ’mong the lilies white; 
Violets with meek blue eyes, 
Bright and calm as summer skies; 
Bird-songs filling all the air, 
And flowers, flowers everywhere. 








Weary one, awhile forget 

How your path with thorns is set; 
Let the bitter thoughts depart 
Which have rankled in your heart ; 
Leave awhile the care and strife, 
All the weariness of'life— 

Ts not earth-land very fair, 

Bright .with flowers everywhere? _ 


Mourn not for'the Junes departed, 

Let rats find you strong, true-hearted; 
Look not back thro’ falling tears 

To the dreams of vanished years; 

Sad heart, bury from thy sight 

All the Past—its bloom and blight ; 

Trust the Faturé'to Hideare, 

Who scatters flowert dyery whiere! 

[lat.A 2 ;[BRurat N. Yoraur. 





: One thiog we are careless t—the influence 
ofhabit. It comes ipod us ere we are aware, 


and keeps its hold, especially in youth when 
| we wre susceptibile:, How careful then we should 





» breaks in upon you; or it comes. ¢ 
expect it. It is very capricious. — 
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‘be to keep out of the influence of bad habi 





‘| course, will go the way of all 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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The year 1776 was 
one of great discour- 
agement to the col- 
onies; defeat had 
attended the Ameri- 
cab army in nearly 7 
every battle. Wash- ,.aam 
ington had _ been 
obliged to retreat first 
from New York to 4 
Newark, Brunswick, 
Princeton, Trenton, 
and finally © across 
the Delaware into Ss 
Pennsylvania. Many 

ad deserted and 
gone to their homes 
—but the leve of 
liberty, which ani- 
mated the heart of + 3 
their brave commau- Pay L— =k 
der, never gave way, and we now find him, on 
Christmas night, executing the bold movement 
of re-crossing the Delaware, during a season 
when it was much obstructed with floating ice. 

crossing was attended with much difficul- 
ty. Theobject of this movement was to make 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, 






404. 
Soe vw 
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a sudden attack upon the British and Hessian 
troops at Trenton; ite success was such as to 
arouse the despairing hopes of the country, for, 
on the eventful day that followed, over 1000 
Hessians were captured, and a great triumph 
achieved, which was followed by others. 





HOW TO MAKE APPLE BUTTER. 


Place a large brass kettle, well cleaned, over the 
fire ; fitl the kettle with new cider in which fer- 
mentation has not begun. When it comes toa 
simmer begin to skim off the scum. As itboils 
down fill in more cider and skim as before until 
‘om have in the quantity you wish to boil. A 
rel and a half can be nicely done in what ie 
commonly called a barrel kettle. When the 
cider is boiled away one-half, or more, dip out 
six or eight gallons into earthen or stone jars, 
then fill in for each barrel, or thirty-two gallons 
of unboiled cider, one. and a half bushels of 
quartered apples, nicely washed and drained. 
If the apples are not all put into the ket- 
tle at the same time, replace the apples and 
the cider taken from the kettle as soon as there 
ig space to receive it. Have aslow fire under 
the kettle while the apples are dissolving to pre- 
vent ranning over. When well diesolved it must 
be constantly stirred until finished. This is 
done with an implement made as follows:— 
Take a piece of soft wood, two feet long, one 
and one-fourth inches thick, two inches wide at 
top end, four at the bottom, which should’ be 
oval; now havea hole at thetop, one and one- 
fourth inches in diameter, and place a handle 
into it eight feet long. This will enable the 
Operator to stand away from the fire and yet 
move it over every part of the bottom of the 
Heettle:and-thue preventite burning. No burn- 
ing wood-should touch the kettle, neither should 
the blaze rise above the boiling mass. One 
barrel of cider and one and one half bushels otf 
quarters boiled down to about ten gallons, can 
be kept one or more years. For winteruse, two 
bushels of quarters may be used, and less _boil- 
ing is required. Before taking it from the fire, 
season with spice, cinnamon, and cloves, to suit 
thetaste. Remove the kettle from the fire, dip 
the apple-butter, while hot, into well glazed 
crocks or stone jars, then set away to cool: 
when cold, cut paper covers for each jar, soak it 
in whiskey, lay it intothe vessel on the apple- 
butler, and the work is done. Cider made trom 
sour apples, and sweet apples boiled in it makes 
an excellent dish. 


A serub-headed boy, having been brought up 
before the Court as a witness, the following col> 
loquy ensued— ) 

“Where do you live?” said the judge. 

“Tiive with mother.” Z 

“Where does your mother live?” 

“She lives with father.” 

‘Where does your father live?” 

“He lives with the old folks.” 

“Where do the old folks live?” said the judge 
getting very red, as an audible snicker went 
round the room. 

“They live t’home.’”” ° 

“Where the Devil is their home?” asked the 





judge. « 

“That’s where I’m’ from,” said the boy, 
sticking hie tongue in acorner of his cheek, and 
closing one eye on the judge. 


tell him to travel ; he 


“take the witness out, a 
nd the nature of an 


evidently does not unde 


‘foath 


‘Here the boy opened wide his eyés, with an 
ill-suppressed twinkle ia : he was a great 
swearer. af ’ 


oss i 





his farm. There are “Gentlemen -Farmers,”” 
who’ play the gentleman on a| farm. These, of 
otlemen. But 
thete°is the true gentleman, whio has an eye to 
business in farming. He will take experience 
as his guide, and bring in books 4 an aid. That 
they should be always, in every hiind—an aid. 
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The wisest of men are guilty of 


foolish ‘act 





which are easily acquired. : 


, Congeniality is the thing in wr 
\ 


% Mr. Constable,” said. the Court, 


Boox Leakninc ALonz—will often lose a man’ 








DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 
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To Roast Lams.—The hind quarter of lamb usu- 
ally weighs from seven to ten pounds; this size will 
take about two hours to roast it; have a brisk fire; it 
must be very frequently basted while roasting, and 
sprinkled with a little salt and dredged all over with 
flour about half an hour before it is done, 





New Potatoes—To boil: Procure them of equal 
size, and, if very young, wash them only; if older, 
rub off the skins with a scrubbing-brush or coarse 
cloth ; put them into boiling water and let cook till 
tender; sprinkle a little salt over them; put a lump of 
butter in; shake up and serve. Time 15 to 20 minutes, 


Currant CaAKE.— Take 2 hs, flour, 4 th butter rub- 
bed in the flour, 4 tb moist sugar, a few carraway 
seeds, 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of yeast, and a pint of 
milk made alittle warm. Mix all together, and let 
it stand an hour or two at the fire to rise;. then beat 
it up with 3 eggs and 4 th of currants. Put it ina 
tin and bake two hours in a moderate oven. 


Pian Sopa Cake—Take 1 fh flour, } hh moist sug- 
ar, and rub in 4 f of butter, lard, or dripping; then 
take 4 eggs, well beaten, a teacupful of milk a little 
warm, and half a teaspoonfutof soda dissolved in the 
milk. Mix all together, and put into the oven imme- 
diately ; two hours will bake it in a quick oven. 


An Excetient Common Caxe.—Take 5 ozs. of drip- 
ping or lard, 5 ozs. of currants, or 4 tb raisins, 8 ozs, 
suyar and 1 egg, to 24 ths. flour. Either a table- 
sp»onful of yeast, or a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, must be added. . 


Exce.itent Sponce Caxe.—Take } tb sugar, 5 ozs. 
flour, 6 yelks and 4 whites of eggs; well beat the yelks 
and whites separately, then add to the latter the sug- 
ar, yelks and flour, with the grated peel and juice of 
half a lemon. Bake ina quick oven. 


Currant Water Ice.—Pass through a sieve a pint 
of currants, then add to them 4 ozs. powdered sugar 
and 1 pint water; strain it and freeze it rich. 


Rerresaing Summer Beverace.—Take } oz. 


sugar, } oz. bruised ginger. Pour on these 4 gallon 
boiling water; stand till cold, and strain through a 
hair sieve. 


Saerset.—Boil 2 ths. sugar in a quart of water. 
Pare 6 oranges and 2 lemons very thin. Mix together 
the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit, the juice, and 
5more pints of water. Clear it with a little white of 
egg, let it be until cold, strain it and bottle. 


Tomato Fritrers.—Take 1 quart stewed tomatoes, 


’ | stir in 1 egg, 1 small teaspoonful of saleratus or soda, 


and flour enough to make it the consistency of pan- 
cakes. 


~~ 


Bride and Groom A Century Ago. 


To begin with the lady, Her locks were 
strained upward over an immense cushion that 
sat like an incubus on her head, plaatered over 
with pomatum, and then “re over with a 
show of white powder. The heighth of this 
tower was somewhat over a foot. ‘One single 
white rose-bud lay on its top like ah eagle on a 
haystack, Over her neck and bogom were fold. 
ed a lace handkerchief, fastened in front by a 
bosom pin rather largerthan a dollar, contain- 
ing her grandfather’s miniature set in virgin 
gold. Herairy form was braced up 
in dréss, the sleeves as tight asthe natural skin 
of the arm, with a waist formed by a bodice, 





and was distended at the top by anampie hoop: 
Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, and hee 


of two or three inches elevation, inclosed: her 


feet and glittered with spangles, as her little pe- 
dal members peeped curiously out, 

Now for the swain. His hair was sleeked 
‘back and plentifully be-floured, while his queue 
projected like the skillet. His coat.was a sky- 
bine silk, lined with yellow ; his long vest. of 
white satin, embroidered with ‘gold lace; his 


knee with pink tibbon, vie ak stockings 
and pumps, with laces and tie of the same hue, 
completed the habiliments of his nether limbs, 
Lace ruffles clustered 

rtentous frill worked in corres 


‘his truly genteel appearance. 














cream tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, } th loaf” 


in @ sate" 


worn outside, from whence the skirt flowed off 








breeches of the same material, and tied at the | 


‘around his wrist; aad a 


pondence, and 
ring the miniature of his beloved, ’finishéd. 
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‘ pear, but to all fruits, For the. 
-\ done about June Ist; and here the Doctor remarked, 


’ 
7. Io regard 
}» you should not fill the trench for a month 
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Proceedings of the St. Louis Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Sarurpar, June 10, 1865. 
cue Society met. Vice-President Saxton in the 
6 ° 
The following fruits were presented : 

Dr. H. Claggett, Black Tartarian and Early Rich- 
mond eberries, and Black Cap Raspberry. 

Wm. F. Cozzens, Elton, Early Richmond and 
White Heart Cherries. 

C. C. McClure, Transparent Guigne and Early Rich- 
mond cherries ; currants, and specimen bunch of the 
young fruit of the Clinton grape. 

President N. J. Colman, having appeared, ask- 
ed Dr. Edwards to favor app ocisty with his observ- 
atidns among the borticulta¥ists East, in his late visit. 

Dr. Edwards stated that he visited a number of 
+ may taking Washington City, Philadelphia and 

ew York in his route; but he would only speak of a 
few places that he visited, as what he there saw com- 
prehended all the horticultural information he gath- 
éred on his trip. Spent three days with Charles 
Downing, at Newburgh, N.Y. As to strawberry cul- 
ture, either from our avariciousness, negligence or 
ignorenee, it is a burlesque on the word cultivation— 
the attention we give them. Downing, Carpenter, 
Miller and Knox—in fact, every cultivator of this de- 
licious fruit, that I saw—mulch generally with straw 
in the fall, which they leave to rot on the beds, and 
cultivate by hand weeding entirely clean. They all 
agree in keeping down the runners of their fruiting 
plants. This gives a large increase in quantity and 
improvement of quality to the fruit. Three good 
crops are expected of beds—with or after the fourth 
crop the yield rapidly decreases. They plant fifteen 
inches apart in the row and two feet between the 
rows. The principal variety he saw in the market 
was Wilson’s Albany, the later varieties not being 
ripe. 

Mr. Carpenter thinks the Agriculturist will supersede 
most, if not all other, varieties that ripen in its seas- 
on. Some other varieties have considerable reputa- 
tion. Messrs. Knox and Miller spoke highly of the 
Golden Seedling Jocunda, and Canada May which isa 
delicious berry. The Triomphe de Gand, under Knox’s 
system of cultivation, bears a full crop of large, hand- 
some and most delicious fruit, The most profitable 
bearer I ever saw is Knox’s No. 700, which he thinks 
is an accidental seedling, but which others think is 
the same as the Jocunda.. Mr. Knox has not sent it 
out on account of its uncertainty; but he has selected 
the most expert pomologists of the nation asa com- 
mittee, who are to meet on the 15th of this month to 
decide the question. 

Spent three days with Samuel Miller, of Calmdale, 
Lebanon County, Pa,; drank with him the last bottle 
of his Taylor wine, and consider it to stand at the 
head of the list of native wines, though he drank 
gvod Delaware with Mr, Knox, at Pittsburgh. Mil- 
ler thinks the Taylor as prolific as any other variety. 
It requires poor soil and but little pruning. He can- 
not imagine why it should fail with us in the West, 
unless we putit on too rich soil and prune it too much. 
Mr. Knox cultivates the Concord principally as the 
best market variety. He propagates Norton’s Vir- 
ginvia from single eyes, and finds no more difficulty 
with it than with any other variety. 

On motion, “The varieties, culture and propagation 
of cherries,” was adopted as the subject for discussion 
at the next meeting. Society then adjourned. 

JOHN H. TICE, Recording Secretary. 


~~ 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 
Saturpay, June 3, ’65. 
Society met at the residence of E. A. Riehl, Esq. 
B. President being absent, J. E, Starr took the 
ehair. 

Committee reported the following flowers and bo- 
quets: from Mrs. D. E. Brown, containing corn flowers, 
white lilacs, sage bl 8, bl s of chives, pinks, 
wax flowers, French camelias, blush rose, pink roses, 
old mau; seven varieties of roses from Rev. Mr. John- 
son; two varieties of peonias, some very beautiful 
roses and amorpha fruticosa from Mr. F. Starr; fine 
collection of roses from Mr. Miller; boquet from 
Mrs. H. G.. McPike, containing La Reine (bud), Bal- 
timore Belle, the Black Auretta (very choice), Privet, 
Heart’s Ease, Sweet William, Columbine, Syringa 
Roses, Ivaline, Harriet Mad, Lamoveier (velvet and 
Persian yellow), Cedar, Scotch Pine, Arbor Vite, 

Respectfully, Mrs. Janz Hurt. 


Mr. Kendall being called upon to present his expe- 
rience in growing and fruiting the pear, said he had 
4,500 trees, both dwarf and standard; some highly 
mauured, some not; used also sand and ashes. They 
do as well without either. He sub-soils with two 
ewe 18 inches deep; trees manured brave more 

light. His trees, six years old, are on clay soil— 
dwarfs have more blight than standard; gives prefer- 
ence to Bartlett. .He,cuts back his young trees; 
blight about one or two per cent; large portion of the 
fruit killed this year by the late frost. Of trees on a 
mound and northern slope, he lost many more than 
on a southern slope. He much prefers the latter. 

Mr. Ourtis had but little blight. 

Mr. Schweppe’s experience favored poor soil for the 

. ’ j 
Dr. Long stated Dr.. Humbert had cut away whole 
tops of trees blighting, and had now fine, healthy 


. Hull had been perfectly successful by root pru- 
ning and arresting the period of th; such trees 
had no tand were full of fruit, while others net 
so treated had blight and; dropped fruit. His trees 
are six years old. He does his root pruning in Aug., 
digging a trench down to lateral roots, a circle around 
the tree of threé feet diameter or thereabouts, two 
feet deep, cutting the side roots all off. With such 
treatment, you can feed your trees well—they should 
be well manured. This is not only’ icable to the 
it ‘should be 








that, to produce early and large on fruitin 
' vines which are to be cnt awa: the follom run 
you should cut » band of 3 or } inc atound the vine, 
taking off the bark—this foroés the Yine to maturity. 
to’ the , he said, ron ge! mig 


The Committee on Wine -t : : 
W, T. Miller, very, 


manner: To one gallon of juice, add two gallons of 
water, and four pounds of white sugar to each gallon 
of the mixture ; set in casks im a cool cellar, loosely 
bunged until fermentation s. It still remains in 
the same casks. It isa very fine article of this kind 
of wine, and very palatable, as was proven by the ra- 
pidity with which it mepegeres. A portion of your 
committee, however, think that it might be improved 
by a less addition of water and sugar. 

A sample of winter grape wine, by F. Hewitt, Esq. 
of Upper Alton, which, like the first-named variety, 
found a ready market, but which was toosweet. In 
making wine grapes, it is‘ generally thought de- 
sirable to have about 20 per cent. of sugar in the 
must, giving, after fermentation, about 9 per, cent. of 
alcohol in the wine. By adding moresugar, we either 
increase the amount of alcohol more than is desirable, 
or else (and this especially in smal] quantities) we 
hinder fermentation entirely, making only a sweet 
cordial instead of wine. J.M. Fesnsed, Ch. 


The following notes were taken of grape bloom: 





Dr. Hull Concord May 21. 
J. EB. Starr do do 27, 
H.G. MePike do do 23, 
Dr. Hull ~ Delaware do 31. 
J. E. Starr do do 25, 
H.G. McPike do do 25. 
Dr. Hull Catawba do 28. 
J. E. Starr do do 28. 

- G. MePike do do 26. 

r. Curtis do do 30, 
W. T. Miller do do 30. 
Dr. Hull Clinton do 21. 
H. G. MePike do do 20, 


Dr. Hull, Hartford Prolific 
J. E. Starr do do 23, 
H. G.MecPike do do 23. 

On motion, the Society pledged itself to carry into 
effect the late State law to Protect Fruit, as follows: 
Aw Act For THE Protection or Fruit Growine. 

Section 1—Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Illinois, in the General Assembly, That if any per- 
son or persons shall hereafter enter the inclosure of 
any person, without leave or license of such owner, and 
pick, destroy or carry away any part or portion of the 
fruit ofany apple, pear, peach, plum, er other fruit 
tree or bush, such person or persons shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
may be fined in any sum not less than ten dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars, and may be imprisoned in 
the county jail for any period of time not exceeding 
twenty days. The penalties incurred by a violation 
of this act, may be enforced by indictment in any 
court having jurisdiction of misdemeanors in the 
county where the offence is committed, or the fine may 
be recovered in an action of debt before any Justice 
of the Peace of such county. 

Approved, Feb. 16, 1865. 


Committee reported on Mr. Riehl’s grounds, as fol- 
ows: 

Mr. R. has 160 acres on the Illinois shore of the 
Mississippi river, 5 miles above Alton, purchased 
Aug. 12, 1863, then without improvement. . We find 
85 acres cleared and fenced, part bluff and part sec- 
ond bottom; 50 pear trees, 20 cherry, 8,000 strawber- 
ry, 2,000 St. Louis raspberry, 4,100 grape, 200 black 
cap raspberry, 300 peach, 60 apple trees. He has 
planted 35,000 sweet potato plants, about acre tema- 
toes; Makes hot beds by building fires at one end and 


do 23. 


passing heat underneath. ore. 


Fruit Committee reported on exhibition : 
STRAWBERRIES’ 

By E. A. Riehl—Wilson Albany, very fine and 
large. Magnificent specimens of Triomphe de Gand 
and Trollopes’s Victoria, showing such skill and labor 
asto merit special mention. Jenny Lind fair size and 
fine flavor, good for table; and Baltimore Scarlet. 

8. B. Johnson—Wilson Albany. 

H. N, Kendall—Triomphe de Gand, Moyamensing 
—very desirable fruit, of fine flavor; McAvoy’s Su- 
perior and Neck Pine, 

Mr. Day—Wilson’s Albany, fine. 

Dr. Hull—Warner’s Seedling and Wilson’s Seedling. 

CHERRIES. 

Dr. Hull—Gov. Wood, Belle de Choisey, Elto 
Arnden, White Heart, Yellow Spanish, Clevelan 
Biggarreau, Rockport Bigarreau, Early Richmond, 
Baumann’s May, Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early 
Black, Black Bigarreau, Gridley, Black Eagle, May 
Duke. ; 

J. W. Stewart, Alton—May Duke, good specimens. 

W. T. Miller—A bough presented as Black Tartar- 
ian, but considered by the committee as incorrect— 
yield very fine. Red Dutch Currant, very abundant 

ield. 
t A. & F. Starr—Black Tartarian, Gov. Wood, May 
Duke, Elton, Black Heart, Elk Horn, Early Rich- 
mond, Yellow Spanish, aud several other varieties not 
yet mature. 

J. E. Starr—Whitesmith gooseberry, very fine in 
size; not yet in season. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of D. E. Brown, 
Esq., 44. miles from Alton, on the Grafton road, July 

y <a H. G. McPixe. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RURAL CEMETERIES. 
‘NUMBER III. 
“The hour is come, but where the man?” ; 
There is no need of recrimination on the sub- 
ject of past neglect, no one will deny its import- 
ance, and we cannot act too early or too earn- 
estly. ‘ 
The well-laid out cemetery will form a pleas- 
ing adjunct ‘to the young village or town. It 
will form an attraction and centre of interest— 
in fact, become an “institution” in the country, 
It will assist the more full development of a de: 





sire, 80 visibly wanting in society, for greater 


permanence of home, | It will remove the seem- 
ing rudeness of our surroundings, and give an 
air of civilization and repose to our social 
scenery, It will command the attention of 
strangers seeking new locations, in our State; 
will appeal to their social. feelings, and do much 
to remove the sense of, roughness and isolation 
0 much felt in coming from the older and more 





he of 
oleae and brighi made fy hime, in the following 


thickly settled States...) of) 4) 


i 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


~~ 


It will alike be. the interest of our private 
citizens, our philanthropists, our patriots, our 
land-owners, our real estate agents, our survey- 
ors, our speculators, to provide for eyery town, 
village and hamlet, its cemetery. 

Let our clergymen take upthe matter. “The 
House appointed for all Living’’. is the vesti- 
bule that leads us from. the Church. below to 
the Church above, 

Let our legislators encourage such a move- 
ment, by providing laws for the full protection 
of cemeteries from injury, through carelessness 
or wantonness, and provide for the perfect free- 
dom of such property from taxation. 

Let our land-owners make the cemetery an 
indispensable to every projected town or village: 
generosity in this, will be as ‘“‘bread cast on 
the waters.” 

Let our surveyors vie with each other in the 
production of plans for rural cemeteries, devel- 
oping the natural beauties of locations, and 
bring grace, beauty, utility, and every requisite 
to give character to our country homes and 
villages, The introduction of this element in- 
to our scenery, will open up a new sphere for 
original genius, 

Let our horticulturists and florists urge the 
matter; the productions.of their skill are the 
crowning beauties of the habitations of the de- 
parted, and the fitting emblems of our passing 


life. 

Let the enterprising and indefatigable Presi- 
dent of our State Horticultural Society, secure 
a person to prepare and read an essay before 
the Society at its next annual meeting, on the 
subject of Rural Cemeteries, and get them and 
keep them before the public mind. 

Let our newspapers and journals take up the 
subject, till we shall hear the want echoed all 
over our State. All will be:benefitted; none in- 
jured. Honor tohim who will lead us in this 
noble work. OBsEuvER. 





Catawba Grapgs.—We regret to learn that 
this variety of grapes is nearly destroyed the 
present season by the rot. Mr. Eisenmeyer of 
Mascoutah, IIl., tells us his crop. has suffered 
severely—nearly a total failure. Mr. Kern, on 
the Alton Bluffs, says his Catawbas have suf- 
fered badly. Every one having the Catawba in 
this vicinity, tells us a sad story about them 
the present season. 


oe 


Renewal of Subscriptions. 


Our readers will recollect that the change 
from the Monthly Vatuey Farmer to the Semi- 
Monthly Rurat Wor.p, was made suddenly. 

Most of our subscribers rewitted only $1—the 
price of the Monthly. They did not know of 
the change we had made. 

We hope they have been pleased with our 
new Journal, and that they will wanta contin- 
uation of its visits. They can remit singly or 
form clubs—either for six months or for one 
year, as they see proper. Our club terms are: 
4 copies one year, $6.00; or 4 copies six months 
$3. Will not every subscriber endeavor to 
form aclub for the balance of the year at least. 


American Horticultural Register. 


The undersigned having been engaged to prepare 
and publish a Catalogue of American Nurserymen, 
Horticultural dealers and Agents and Fruit Growers, 
desires to procure— 8 Sei 

I. Of nurserymen throughout the United States— 
the name, post-office, county, state, acres in nursery, 
gale stock for 1865-6, viz: Number of apple,; pear, 
peach, cherry, plum, apricot, nectarine and quince 
ae grapevines, currant, gooseberry, raspberry, 

lackberry and strawberry plants; stocks-apple, 
eherry, pear and quince; deciduous trees, evergreen 
trees; deciduous shrubs, evergreen shrubs, vines, 
creepers, roses, perennial flowers. 

II. Of dealers and agents—name, post-office, 
county, state; names of nurserymen for whom act- 
ing; extent of territory, furnished or canvassed— 








) | murserymen are requested to furnish this information 


of all their authorized agents. 
III. Of fruit growers—name, office, county, 
state, acres planted, number of trees, vines and bush- 
és, of Apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, apricot, nec- 
tarine, quince; grape, currant, gooseberry, black- 
berry, raspberry and strawberry. 
IV. Of fruit dealers—name, post-office, county and 


state. 

| Persons sending the above information, with a 3 

cent stamp for re’ postage, previous. to Aug. 15, 

will receive a copy of the Register free of charge. 
Early, ‘prompt and. correct information is urged, 

and will make this a valuable book of reference to 


buyer and seller. W. C. FLAGG, 
Secretary Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
_ June 15, 1865. (jy3t] Alton, Til, 





PURE WHITE FACE. BLACK SPANISH 


E. A. RIEHL, 
Alton, Ill. 


énuine CANARY BIRDS 


gers $4 each; $5 for, male and female; 


For -sale at $5. per pair; $7 per trio. 
At +7 








For sale—is a good’ wateh dég, kind to children. 





Address or call on the printer of the Rural World. 
i : 





or the whole stock, consisting of 15 to 20 birds, for $30. 


July 4. 





T have a choice lot of apple seedlings, healthy, 
thrifty and of fine length, ae they have been grown in 
good, rich land, prepared by sub-soiling to the depth 
of 20 inches. | They are preferable to seedlings grown 
at the North, as they bave not been injured by severe 
freezing. Those wanting seedlings would do well to 
give us a call. NORMAN J, COLMAN, 

St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 


PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE, 
At Ten Dollars each, by E. A. RIEHL, 
je15-2t Alton, Il. 


NOTICES BY FHE PRESS, 
Of Colman’s Rural World. 

The Milan (Mo.) Radical says: 

To our readers who are devoted to agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits, we would say, there is no 
better paper devoted to these subjects than the ‘“‘Rural 
World;” it is well worthy the support of all agricultu- 
rists in North Missouri. + 

The Statesman, Columbia, Mo., says: 

Every Western farmer would find it worth many 
times the subscription price in the course of the year. 

The Union of States, Bethapy, Mo., says: 

Weenll the ‘attention of our farmers to a splendid 
agricultural paper, called “Colman’s Rural World.” 
This paper is far preferable to Missourians to any 
Eastern paper of the kind, because it is adapted to 
the soil, climate and circumstances of this locality. 


COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Monpayr Evenina, June 26. 

TOBACCO—The breaks being smaller to-day, the 
market for lugs and leaf was firmer. Sales 2 hhds 
scraps at $2; 15 hhds green lugs $4.20@5.20; 19 hhds 
factury $5.40@6.20; 7 hhds planters $6.50@8.10; 17 
hhds common shipping leaf $8.75@12.75; and 4 hhds 
medium do $13@14.75 $ 100 ths. 

HEMP—The market was dull to-day for both 
hemp and tow. Sales 22 bales common undressed 
hemp at $115; 100 do uncovered hackled tow at $120; 
and 7 do do at $118 ® ton. ~ 

COTTON—The market opened firm. Sales of 22 
bales barely middling at 37¢; 60 and 77 do do at 35e; 
4 do at 34c, and 36 do of mixed quality at 33c round. 

FLOUR—The market was dull for all except low 
giades. For fall wheat super there was a pretty 
good demand., Sales of 193 bbls single extra at $6.40; 
100 do do at $6.25; 100 do spring wheat extra at $5.85; 
56 do choice super at $5,90 delivered; 80 do do $5.75 
delivered; 200 do super at $5.60 part delivered; 200 
do do at $5.55; 156 do do at $5.50 part delivered; 30 
do low super at $5 delivered; 150 sks triple extra at 
$4; 50 do do at $3.90, and 50 do double extra at $3.45. 

WHEAT—Sales 116 sks ‘new crop of only fair 
fralisy at $2, being the first sale of the season; 880 
sks choice fall at $1.52@1.55; 1,520 do do at $1.45@ 
/2.50; °78 bbls and 2,217 “sks prime and strictly prime 
at $1.35@1.43; 1000 sks fair and good at $1.25@1.33; 
160 bbis and 100 sks common and poor fall at $1.15@ 
1.20; 150 do choice spring at $1.15, and 260 do fair 
spring at $1.10@1.123. 

CORN—There was a firmer feeling. Sales 200 sks 
white at 80ce delivered; 120 do white at 78c; 340 dodo 
at 74c; 1,460 do yellow at 75c; 670 do mixed at 72c; 
1,500 do yellow and mixed at 70q part delivered; 
170 do do at 65c in second-hand sks. 

OATS—Sales 100 sks at 54@55e; 410 do at 53; 
160 do at 52c, and 50 do at 50c. 

BARLEY anp RYE—Nothing doing in barley. 
Sales 65 bbls rye at 55c, ineluding bbls, and 15 sks 56 
including sks. 

HIDES—Flint 90; dry salted 7; green salted 5. 

HAY—Market lower. Sales 85 bales choice tight- 
pressed at. $25 delivered; 850 do good tight-pressed 
at $23, mostly delivered; 70 do loose-pressed at $20; 
and 586 do upland prairie at $15 per ton. 
| POTATOES—We heard of no sales to-day. 

WHITE BEANS+Demand a little better for good 
lots, and sales 23 bbls prime at $1.50; 17 do good at 
$1.40, and 23 do do at $1.374 per bush. 

BUTTER anp EGGS— Market steady. We 
uote fresh Western butter at 15@18; Ohio at 20@22; 
ggs at 18@20. —it ’ 

DRIED FRUIT—Nothingtranspiredin dried ap- 

ples. No regular demand. 
. WOOL—Sales 23 sacks tub-washed, in lots, at 57 
@574e; 3 do do at.554c; 3 sacks and 2,590 lbs. un- 
washed merino at 383; 17 sks un-washed at 30c; 
10 do do at 284c, and 9 do do at 28c. 

GROCERIES—We quote fair to prime New Louis- 
iana sugar from 15 to 16}0; choice Old Louisiana re- 
filled at 18c; Porto Rico at 17@173c; Muscovado 
trom 134 to'15¢; Rio coffee 32 to 334c; Javado at 384 
to 40; Hanna’s syrup in bbls at 85c; New York syrup 
at 60 to.65e; re-boiled Muscovado molasses at 50 to 
600; rice at 12} to 15c, of 














——F. > 
LIVE SL0CK. 


‘BREF CATTLE —Sopply fair, demand light, and 
prices lower. Sales at the Bellevue yards of 187 head 
st prices ranging from 3 to 


wing lots: 
18 15,350 tb 340 
18 14,360 tb Bho. 
20 18,280 tb 4to 
4 ft 3,740 bb 5c 
21 15,700 tb 3c 
41 38,550 tb 4c 
4 3,590 tb 3e 
35 47,680 i 68 
2 3,300 tb 6ic 
14 10,890 Tb Bye 
1,540 4ho 
3 2,490 tb 40 
) 8 4,870 tb 3 


at Tio , an 3 at 6c. 
8H —Plenty on the market and dull at $3.50 
and $2.50 to $3.25 for common, , 
Lower and dull. We quote 
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200,000: Apple Seedlings. 


6ie gross, including the © 
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Between Market and Walnui Sts., 


Wholesaie and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. 


CHAMPION SELF:HAND RAKING 


Reapers and Mowers and Single Mowers. 


The latest improved of the 


Those wishing to purchase a harvester, are requested to call and examine this acknowledged CHAMPION 


OF THE WORLD. 


BUCHER HVE GRAIN DRILL. Les, 


With grass seed sower attachment (the leading drill by universal consent). 


BUCKEYE CIDER MILL, 


Simple, durable and effective. 


Buckeye & 


ulky : 
Agents for Celebrated Victor Sorghum Mills, 


Manufactured by the Clark 





a 
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COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATORS. 


B GOLDEN YORE, 


celebrated Ohio machines. 


Corn Plow. 


Sorgho Machine Co. Also 


=e 
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8,QO0O0O IN USE. all FOLLY WARRANTED. 





Sa ® ® 
Nonpareil Washing Machines 
Universal Wringer. 


Threshers, Horse Powers, Cotton 


Rakes, Plows, Cutting Boxes, &c. &c. 
sa7-THE SORGHO HAND BOOK very useful to Sorghum Growers, FURNISHED GRATIS. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CoO., 


NO. 26 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Gins, Sulky and Revolving Hay 





THE BEST IN AMERICA. 





The Railway Horse Power that is unequalled for 
ease of team, amount of .power, and bas never, failed 
to take the First PREMICM OVER ALL ITS COMPETITORS 
wherever tested. The Combined Thresher and Clean- 
er, that CLEANS EQUAL TO ANY FAnnine MI1t, fit for 
mill or market. : 


THRESAERS, SEPARATORS, FANNING MILLS, 
WOOD SAWS, SEED SOWERS, PLANTERS, &c. 


ll of the best in market, For Price and Descrip- 
tion, send for Circular, and satisfy yourself before 
purchasing. Send in your orders early, as we are 
governed by “first come, first served.” 


~e i Beek Me-HARDER, 
jel5-3t bottebkill Setobarte Co, N.Y. 
- BASS BARK. 


We can furnish Bass Bark prepared for Budding, 
of excellent q y; at the rate of 30 cents per Ib., 
or $25 per 100 _" Cash a solicited. 

‘ol. ,* ‘THOMAS, & HERENDEEN; © 
01 5—2t Macedon, Wayne Co., N.Y. 





EXCELSIOR SALE AND LIVERY 
STABLE. : 
EIGHTH ST. BETWEEN LOCUST AND SAINT 
CHARLES STS., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


The undersigned would inform their friends and the 
public generally, that they have thoroughly refitted 
and furnished the above stable, for the purpose of do- 
ing a livery and sale business. Possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the business and unsurpassed facilities, 
we feel confident of giving entire satisfaction to all 
who may send us their horses forsale.- We keep also 
a good supply of CARRIAGES and BUGGIES on 
band, suitable for the country trade: 
jel5tf PORTER & CO. 


DR. WHITTIER. 

Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65° St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps. [aply 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOIS, MO. 


. The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, @ Jarge assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, ofApple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, . -4¢., and all Small 
Fruits. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der, Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 














RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
Sor ndniodi beaks WanieinoUan aan ork! 
BARNUM, FENNER & CoO., 


No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 
i? , [stan OF TH 
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P. M. PINCKARD, 
STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St, Louis, Mo. 

* Invites the attention of Booksellers, Contry Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS; WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 

BOOKS, &C. 
I have for sale 


Sergho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. cloth, Price, sent by mail, 
75 cents. 

County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ofevery description 
neatly executed. 

#@- Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present, Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Craig Microscope 
Combines instruction with amusement, 
and lasts a lifetime, The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microscope 
in the world. Gotten up on an entirely 
new principle. A beautiful gift to old or 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power equal 
to complicated twenty dollar microscopes. The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle as well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, and in faet there is no 
end to the number of dbjecta which can be examined 
in it. Liberal discount at wholesale. Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send for circulars. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 per dozen. 

The Pocket Novelty Microscope, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. &c., is a compact and handy in- 
strument. Price only $2. 

Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stere- 
ocope, which magnifies pictures large and life-like. 
Price $3. Choice Stereoscopic Views $3 per dozen. 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Address, N.WOLCOTT, P. 0. box 
1035, Chicago, Ill. 4t—junel 








R. 8. King. B. M. Million. 
KING & MILLION, 
f= Agents for the sale of-Gey 
Missouri and Illinois Lands, 
No; 39 Pine st., first door east of Third, St. Louis, Mo, 
Will attend to the 
Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
ers. Commission Reasonable, 
For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 





GEO. HUSMANN. Cs o: MANWARING. 


HERMANN NURSERY. 








HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO, 

Having much increased our businese, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
publie generally, to our large and eémplete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackbérries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
reens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
ablias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &e. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved succegsful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name, 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, -Misgouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt, 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS, 


I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” ic particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter isan indispensable article imevery household, es 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitatée.to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 

Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
ly#30 JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 


RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 
WIRE CLOTH; WIRE GOODS, AND 
WIRE FOR FENCING, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 
59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Turnip Seed by mail. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK, 
Offer their pure and selected Stocks of Turnip Seed by 
mail, postage prepaid at the following rates: 
Early White Dutch, ®B oz. 10 cts... Bh $1 
German Teltow, 661: 2Q« 46 as 2 


Red Top Strap Leaf, #,, 40: * 1 
English White Globe, “ 19. « “ 75e. 
English White Norfolk, e 1Q “OG T5e.! 
Long White French, iM? 40." « “ 1 
Long White Tankard, Me of 1 
Yellow Stone, “« 10 « “ 1 
Golden Ball, extra fine, “10 « “ l 
Yellow Aberdeen, “ m ¢ « 1 
Yellow Finland, « 20 « “ 2 50 
Dale’s Hybrid, « 10 « “ T5e 
Improved Ruta Baga, “10. 4 “« 1 
Skirving’s bas “ ¥e 4 ad 1 
Laing’s “ “« 190 « “ 1 


Trade Price List of the above for dealers just publish- 
ed, Also, PURE LONG ORANGE CARROT SEED 
—can be sown in this latitude up to the first of July 
ld cts. peroz.; $1.50 per lb. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 
june—3t 





CcLIMAx 
ADJUSTABLE 


SUGAR MILLS! 


SKINNER’S PATENT—DEC. 10th, 1863. 


We are manufacturing the above valuable Sugar 
Mills for this season, The manufacturers last year 
being unable to fill their orders for the States of Wis- 
consin and Illinois alone. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF 
SORGHUM, 


Sent free on application to 


Kingsland, Alter & Clark, 


Cor. 2d and Carr Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
[jel5—5t] 


Pear and Peach Buds. 


We have a large and choice lot of Pear and Peach 
trees, all carefully labelled, which have made a fine 
growth the present season, and from which we can 
supply a large lot of buds at budding time. They will 
be carefully packed in moss, so as to be sent safely to 
any part of the West. Price, $1 per 100 cions; 75 
cents per hundred where 500 aré taken, and $5 per 
1000. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 

St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
For a New History of the 


AMERICAN REBELLION, 


Not a line of which was in type previous to May 15, 
1865. It is the WAR compLere and FULL, in a single 
octavo volume of EIGHT HUNDRED large and 
closely printed pages; bound in embossed leather, gilt, 
illustrated hy EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL steel plates 
and maps. Muitigudes are waiting for just such a 
book. Price FOUR DOLLARS only. . 
Also, Agents wanted for 


“The LOYAL WEST inthe Times 
of the Rebellion.” 


An Encyclopedia and Panorama of the Western 
States, Pacific States and Territories. Large octavo, 
740 pages; 200 beautiful engravings, showing every 
place of note in the West, besides tinted plates, il- 
lustrating the War Times. It is the most important 
work ever published in the West. Every Western 
family will want it. For Circulars, with full descrip- 
tions and terms, address, HENRY HOWE, 

lt No. 111 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLMAN’S 


RURAL WORLD 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month: 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 

THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGRTABLE 

AND FLOWER GARDEN; THE 

BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 

CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 

It also contains a choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives practical information relating to all De- 

partments of Rural Life. 

The Ruravt Wor tp will be thoroughly Western in 
all its instruetion—giving to Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate. 


Terms--In Advance. 
SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
“ ‘“ One Year, 2.00 
» FOUR COPIES, a 6.00 
And one copy free to every person sending a 
Clab of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. 
P Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


‘ yee of Rural World. 
Publication. Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Louis, 
B. Bryan, Pusiisaer, Missouci. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
f 10 


2 per square o linés or an 
inch in depth, cash in advance. | 
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ON, LEAVING OFF TOBACCO. 
Medical suthotities ay the use of 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLET FARMER, 


DIRECTING OUR CHILDREN. 
IntereSt your children ip what you wish them 


should ‘not'be broken off at/ oneé: that it isin] to aticeeed, and yott will do niore with them 


jurious. We haveseen this frequently demon- 
strated. We have seen disastrous ‘results from 


/ the sudden disuse of tobacco—particularly in 


chewing: ‘we know of several cases now suffer- 
ing. It is breaking up a strong habit—which 
is one of the evils. It also withholds the ac- 
customed ‘stimulant, and thus deranges the 
nerves wuich control the system. 

Of course, the habit should never be formed : 
but since, it is, formed, something must be 
done. Break off moderately—that is the:admo- 
nition. Either use a less quantity, or weaken 
the tobaceo. We have known the best of re- 
sults arising from the indulgence of. half an al- 
lowance, after partial delirium, and the greatest 
of suffering, from the want of the weed, had re- 
duced the individual to a wretched skeleton.— 
A moderate user of tobacco has little difficuliy 
in breaking off, .Then\is the,tithé toiget rid of 
the filthy habit; for, like “liquor,” it. is very 
apt to keep growing upon the individaal. Break 
off moderately—do not break off at once—is the 
best expérience; that isy whete the, habit) is 
strofig, ag is the case where mhch tobacco bas 
been uéed, ard for a ‘long time. 

Now is a: good time to begin leaving off. 
The high price of tobacco, should be an induce- 
ment to this economy. 


+o 
~-eoco 


Sense should be the object of all writing—in 
nonsense as well. Words without sense, are a 
dead body; the sense is the soul, 

Do people know that. they are forgetting al- 
ways? Hence they should be persistent in 
getting knowledge, so as to gain, or at least 
hold good the treacherous memory. 

When a man is himself, he is the man. A 
man who assumes, is off his proper hinges.— 
Character is required—and that character isin- 
dividuality, 





Society is one man—all acting alike, Oh for 
an assembly of individuals! where will it be 
found ? 





than in any other way—for that gets up’a relish, 
a love—and half the battle 1s won: otherwise 
your labor is, not only bard, up-hill, but most- 
lyin vain, Encouragement is the great induce- 
ment to learning, learning of all kinds. Where 
original bent is strong, it is not so easy to over- 
come it, and change it into another direction. 
But it can be done. It is not ¢ertain*how 
much‘ origitial’ bent! there is, or whether the 
thing is really born with the person ; 0 much 
de: circumstances affect the case. So circum- 
stanees change “original” inclination. The 
control of our children, therefore, is much in 
our own hands. What a privilege this is, ‘as 
well as aresponsibility, Only we cannot make 
capacity, i.e., great capacity. A great man 
cannot be made out ofastupidone: there must 
be some brain to work upon. But ordinary ca- 
pacity is capable of great things with proper 
direction and culture. 


oe 


INGROWING TOE-NAILS. 

There are many remedies for this annoying 
difficulty ; but they are often more painful than 
the difficulty itself. The simplest remedy is 
the best. It is, to crowd a little cotton under 
the edge of the nail where it cuts into the toe. 
The point of a penknife or a bodkin may be 
used. Get it well under, and especially at the 
corner of the nail, which, if it projects’ out 
somewhat, is all the better. The operation is 
not painful, or but slightly so, unless the wound 
is very sore, in which case poulticing should be 
resorted to, in addition. 

We were troubled with an inverted toe-nail 
for some time, and tried various remedies with 
little success. To Dr. Wallace we are indebted 
for the simple treatment as above stated,, and 
we found it entirely efficacious. Renew’ the 
cotton every second day, if the case is a severe 
one. If not much inflamed, relief will be had 
atonce, and a cure in’a few days. Do not fail 
to try the remedy, for it is certainly efficacious, 











Herewith we present Cuts of the Celebrated 


VICTOR SUGAR MILL 


AND 


Cook’s Renowned 


EVAPORATOR. 





We deem it almost needless tosay anything in recommendation of these mills, as their repu- 
tation is thoroughly knownjin sections where they have been used. For several years our sup- 
ply of mills have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arran 
ments will be such as to meet all demands upon us.. We are just in receipt of a large lot of 


and 


EVAPORATORS! 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 


Farmers, before 


urchasing-elsewhere, calland examine ouristock. As harvest is fast approach- 


ing, we would ca the attention of farmers to the fact of our keeping the most approved 





LPLEMEN’S, 


COMPRISING— 


HAY HOISTING FORKS, 


UF VARIOUS PATTERNS, 


SULET HORSE BAY RAKES: WHEELS 


REVOLVING WORSE WAY RAKES, 


Cradles, Scythes, Wood Rakes, Forks, &c. ° 


q 


Farmers will find it to‘their advantage to give us a véall. oceans eS i elsewhere, as 


our are are LOW, andiwe do not hesitate to warrant all we sell. ; 


N, 


t gis Depot and Séed Store; '56 Second St. 


KOENIG & C0, | 


. Saint Louis, Mo.’ 
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1 St: Louis Agricaltural Warehouse and Seed Store,» 


ie oor OF THE GILT PLO W..288 


NWO..25 NORTH M STREHT, 
» BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH ptt STREBE (Fronting-on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


& BE Moo” 
(PLANE |& BROTHER 
Ww M. Pant} [AcrRED Pu 


Wholesa wy aud Retail Dealers io oo Manufacturers’ Agents torlaheBele of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather rand Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Paéking. 


HOWE’S. STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARGE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
nar WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE. FRUCKS; «sou 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; <&C. 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR ‘CANE MILLS & JSUICR EV APORATORS. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
_Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s Moljneand Tobey & Andetson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
Stafroras’ 2horsee SULLY tivator, 


©Suacker State 2-horse ee ae 
Selby’s double check row oda PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double cheek row or drill Corn Planter. Btown’s Ills, double check row Corn Planter 
Kirby's American~tron- Reaper and Mower. 


- Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and. Revolving Horse Hay Rakes... - 


Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay Hoistin Fork. 
Palmer's Reyelving Hay Stacking Machine. 
Also, a full su Py of. Warranted Fresh and Genuine : 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of:which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
St. Louis, Md; May, 1865, “~~ PLANT & BRO. 
“GH TOR BH 
“THE B f 
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BUCKIVE. 1 “Witio‘t PARALLEL, 


And has caused a perfect REVOLUTION: “in the manufacture of this class of machinery. . Over 40,000 of 
them are in use in various parts of the United States. It.is almost noiseless in operation; works well on any 
ground, side hills. marshes, or in»any grass. It was the first machine that successfully mowed the salt 
meadows of the East, the »marshes in Michigan; and the “Hog Wallow” Prairie-in Texas. It is handled 
with sach ease, that, in'stumpy land and in orchards, it can be handled like a cart, IT HAS THE CUTTER 
BAR IN FRONT, giving’ the driver fullview of his Knives, and kéeping him out of danger in case of runa- 

teams, so as Dotto come in!contact with the knives, which is the case by all machines having the cutter 





way 
‘1 | bar bebind.: Come and sée this great — or send fora catalogue. ‘Tn addition to thé above we offer 


out ‘enstomers, the 


ow BUCKEYE HORSE HAY RAKE, 
The Hawkeye Corn Cmudhiy ator; 
: SLENDER, KOENIG & 'CO.; Sole Agents, 
No. 56 North Second Street, Ste Louis, Mo. 
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